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students to become business teach- 
ers; see cover story on title page. 





Teaches Legibility through Practical Applications 


~L. H. Lyon 





A Textbook -Workbook 
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APPLIED PENMANSHIP is carefully planned 


to improve writing habits. It is not a system of 





penmanship. It starts with the present writing 
CONTENTS skill of your students and improves it until fluency 
and legibility are developed. This progressive 
1-10 Unit I Writing Small Letters . : : P 
(8 theory, 1 application) program in teaching penmanship includes the 


11-20 Unit II Writing Capital Letters = application of penmanship skill to many different 
(5 theory, 5 application) 


21-30 Unit II Writing Numbers and kinds of practical business uses. 
Symbols 
(1 theory, 4 application, 
5 review) ‘ 
; APPLIED PENMANSHIP is 
31-40 Unit IV Practical Applications - ; 
(10 application) designed as a basic textbook 


41-45 Unit V Printing Capital Letters 
(2 theory, 2 application, 
1 mixed) 


for a penmanship class or 


as a special project for gen- 
46-50 Unit VI Printing Lower Case 


Letters ee eral business, office practice, 
(2 theory, 2 application, 
1 mixed) distributive education, book- 
51-55 Unit VII General Applicati ; 
” (anined applications) keeping, or English classes. 
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COVER STORY: 


Each of the nine cover pictures of THE 
BALANCE SHEET during this school 
year shows business teachers in action in 
modern classrooms. The nine photo- 
graphs on a recruitment poster are avail- 
able now on request, without charge, 
from South-Western Publishing Company 
for bulletin board use and guidance pur- 
poses to help encourage the better senior 
students in your school to enroll in college 
to become business teachers. This pro- 
gram has been developed in cooperation 
with the Joint Committee for Business 
Teacher Recruitment of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Write to 
the nearest office of South-Western 
Publishing Company for a poster. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
— expressed in the articles pub- 
ished. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 


4th Edition 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a revision of 
a successful book in the classroom. The features that made the 
previous edition so popular have been retained. Many new, 
fresh, and modern improvements have been added in the new 
edition. Here is a brief summary of a few of these: 


1. 


I mon - WN 


An entirely new opening unit on gaining personal power 
through effective English. A new section on oral English is 
included to stimulate motivation and interest. 


. Relatively easy and highly interesting lesson assignments 


right at the very ‘kick-off'’ of the book. 


. Simplitication of language and general vocabulary through- 


out the book. 


. Up-to-date factual data and new illustrations, cartoons, and 


pictorial devices to attract the eye and stimulate interest. 
Attractive new divider pages introducing each unit and a 
new typographical treatment of headings and display lines. 


. Vivid language and a fast-moving pace and tone to sustain 


student motivation and interest. 


. The reference section, including letter, transcription, word 


division, and punctuation guides, has been completely 
modernized and brought up to date. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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By R. R. Aurner 


These Correlating 
Materials Are 
Available — 


® Study Projects 
(workbook) 


® Teachers’ Manual 
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‘“‘Do It This Way’’ 


The most effective words any teacher can use are ‘‘Watch me,”’ or ‘This is 
the way it should be done,”’ or ‘‘Let me show you.”’ 

Learning, we all know, is largely imitation. Our students should have fre- 
quent opportunities, therefore, to see an expert at work and thus have the op- 
portunity to develop expert techniques. One demonstration is worth many 
— of explanation in countless classroom situations. Let us visualize some 
of them: 

A student leaves out a letter in typewritten copy. Sit down, erase carefully, 
crowd in the missing letter, and you have given your student a lesson that he 
will never forget. 

A bookkeeping class works slowly and hesitatingly on problems involving 
the use of new journals. Sit down at your desk and doa problem with the class. 
Your class will be paced by a skilled bookkeeper, urged to higher standards of 
neatness and accuracy by observing competent work, and motivated to work 
rapidly enough to finish before the teacher. Questions will drop to a minimum 
if students in difficulty are urged to look over the teacher’s shoulder to find the 
solution to perplexing parts of the work. 

What class would not jump to the opportunity to match its skill with the 
teacher on a typewriting timed writing or to write with the teacher on a short- 
hand take? What typewriting class would not benefit from observing the teacher 
organize a difficult tabulation? What office training group would not respond 
with more efficient operating techniques if spurred on by a teacher demonstra- 
tion of rapid operation? 

All of the recent tendency toward the use of audio-visual materials has as its 
purpose the creation of reality in the teaching situation. Certainly the teacher 
should not overlook the great opportunity for realism that lies in his own abili- 
ties and in materials of his own creation. A performing teacher is himself an 
audio-visual material, more versatile, more specific, more impressive, and more 
readily available in the solution of particular problems than the mechanical 
methods that we seem to regard so highly. 

Teaching is helping. Only when a student is being tested should he be cut 
off from sources of clarification and stimulation. The teacher who works with, 
helps, shows, and becomes part of the group can be infinitely more effective 
than the teacher whofeels that his dutiesend with telling, assigning, and checking. 

The teacher who can do as well as teach and is willing to do can develop 
healthy attitudes toward work and production. It is hard to work slowly when 
someone else hurries. Poor work is not acceptable when someone else is capable. 
The teacher who sets a good example will always be respected and at times may 
even be admired. 


Aiud bruakar, 


Stuart Dunbar, president of New England Business 


Educators Association; High School, 
Massachusetts. 
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The planning of a functionally efficient busi- 
ness education department must be based 
upon all of the following factors: 
(a) Generally accepted principles of school plan- 
ning. 


(b) Effective room planning—light, ventilation, 
colors, storage facilities, chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, audio-visual, etc. 


(c) Careful analysis of the needs of the youth of the 
school community. 


(d) Special needs of the business education depart- 
ment which are unique to this department. 


The first two items are considered outside 
the scope of the material, since it is assumed 
that the treatment given to the business 
education department in connection with 
items (a) and (b) will be no different from 
the treatment accorded all other depart- 
ments. The community survey, which 
should have preceded any school planning, 
will be discussed briefly since it directly 
concerns the needs of the business depart- 
ment. The last item, special needs of the 
department, will be of primary emphasis 
here. 

A community survey,;must be an integral 
part of a new or revised curriculum that is 
being planned in conjunction with a new 
school building program. The needs and 
objectives of a modern business program 
cannot be determined in any other manner. 
It requires careful planning, execution and 
interpretation so that we will consider pos- 
sible trends and changes in the needs of our 
youth. The needs of the community and of 
the youth of the community will enable us 





Planning Tomorrow’s 
Business Classroom 


by FRED S. COOK, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


A timely check list of points to consider when establishing a 

typing or multi-purpose room in your new school. Dr. Cook 

offers suggestions on how we can get the most out of a mini- 
mum of space with a minimum of finances. 


to determine which of the following objec- 
tives of business education should receive 
the greatest emphasis—general education, 
personal use, prevocational, or vocational 
competency. These objectives should be 
realistically stated and understood by all 
conceftied with the business education pro- 
gram. After the specific needs of the com- 
munity have been determined and the spe- 
cific courses have been determined, then we 
are ready to consider the actual physical 
planning for our department. 

For most schools the only room that re- 
quires any degree of special planning is the 
one that will house the office machines 
equipment. In the small-to-medium sized 
schools this room will house initially the 
typewriting equipment. However, it should 
be flexible enough to accommodate whatever 
additional office machines are necessary to 
enable the students to meet the objectives 
of the total business program. Furthermore, 
it should be so equipped that it can be used 
for.most, if not all, of the business education 
activities carried on in the one-teacher 
department. 

This multiple-purpose room should be 
approximately 1% times the ordinary class- 
room size, or 40 by 25 feet. Provision should 
be made for electrical outlets in the floor for 
eventual electrification of all work stations 
that will be provided in that room. Addi- 
tional outlets should be placed along the 
walls so that duplicating, voice recording, 
and calculating machines may be accom- 
modated along the ends and sides of the 
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room. By building desk-height work stations 
along the walls, it is possible to-have these 
double as student work stations. 

Illustration 1 shows one possible room 
arrangement using two different sizes of 
cesks. The typing tables illustrated here 
are larger than normally used in a typing 
lab. However, their size enables them to be 
used very efficiently for typing, shorthand, 
transcription, office machines and _ book- 
keeping. These tables are 29’ high and are 
£6” x 30” Steelcase with one drawer for the 
storage of typewriter cleaning supplies. It 
con be seen that each student has sufficient 
cesk space to adequately handle her personal 
Lelongings, typewriter cover, supplies and 
copy material. 

The modular “L” shaped desk that is 
being used for office machines in Illustra- 
tion 2 is in keeping with the trend in business 
offices to provide a functionally planned 
work station. By the use of two separate 
work areas we have provided sufficient room 
for taking dictation, plus a well designed 
work area for transcription purposes. It is 
also quite appropriate for a machine unit or 


a bookkeeping unit. The desk size can be 
varied to meet the specific needs and space 
allocation for your department. It should 
be noted that a shelf is provided beneath 
each work area which enables the student to 
have his supplies within the primary work 
area. This is in keeping with the trend in 
business offices to be cognizant of time and 
motion study principles. These desks were 
made in the school shop for less than $25 
each. They were made from plywood and 
have “Formica” tops. The model shown was 
48” x 18” x 28” high on the long arm of the 
““L” and the other section was 30” x 24” x 30” 
high. The chairs to accompany these desks 
should be adjustable type — especially for 
height. Several inexpensive, and very easy 
to operate, adjustable office chairs are now 
on the market. It is more important to have 
an easily adjustable chair than it is to have 
adjustable desks. This is in line with current 
and projected business practice. 

The type of equipment that will be in- 
cluded in this multiple-purpose room will, 
of course, depend upon the courses that are 
to be taught there. The progressive business 
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teacher will recognize that all makes of type- 
writers will be found in her community and 
thus will provide all makes in her laboratory. 
Business uses more elite than pica type, so 
it is assumed that the same situation will 
exist in the modern business classroom. 
Today over 25 per cent of all typewriters 
are electric and the trend toward electrifica- 
tion is steadily increasing. Consequently, it 
is assumed that representative electric 
machines (not just ONE electric) will be 
found in all typing labs and that the ratio 
would be a minimum of one electric for 
each 3 manuals. 


Additional equipment, either on a loan, 
rental, or purchase basis, should include 
representative machines from each of the 
following classifications: full-keyboard add- 
ing machines, 10-key adding machines, 
rotary calculators, key-drive calculators, 
voice recording equipment, and duplicating 


equipment. While it may not be feasible to ~ 


own all of these types, the decision on what 
type to have in the room should be based on 
business trends. For example, practically 
every major adding-calculating machine 
manufacturer is now producing a 10-key 
adding machine. The trend seems to be 
away from a full-keyboard to a 10-key 
machine. Likewise, the key-drive calculator 
is being replaced in some offices by other 
machines—-automatic 10-key multipliers, 
and rotary calculators, because of the time 
required to train competent operators on the 
key-driven machine. 


Also in the field of voice recording ma- 
chines tremendous changes are constantly 
taking place and it seems inadvisable for the 
average school to buy equipment which they 
may be forced to keep for 10 to 20 years 
that will be obsolete shortly after purchase. 
A case in point is the wax cylinder machines. 
Rental or borrowing may be the only answer 
if the department is to be kept current. 
While the stencil duplicator and the hecto- 
graph process are still being used widely, 
— are new products that may challenge 
them. 


The present supplementary equipment 
that you already have should be available 
in a logical arrangement in your new facili- 
ties. These will include such items as: filing 
cabinets, storage cabinets, library corner 
(table and magazine rack for business educa- 
tion materials), paper cutter, staplers, etc. 

Should your school be large enough to 
require one or more special rooms to be used 
exclusively for typewriting, these should be 
approximately the same size as the multiple 
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purpose room — 40 x 25. This will enable 
you to accommodate 40 to 45 typing stations 
The equipping of this room will be based 
upon whether you feel that the room should 
look as much like an office as possible — or 
like the traditional typing room. In either 
case, care should be taken to provide a wor! 
surface that is adequate to serve as ai 
efficient work station for the typist. More 
than just the skill of typing is being taugh 
at this work station—good work habits, 
based upon generally accepted concepts of 
time and motion studies are also stressed. 
In other words, if the student does not have 
sufficient space to organize her work effec- 
tively in the classroom situation, and is never 
taught how to handle this part of her typing 
job, she will prove to be an inefficient em- 
ployee. 

If your tables or desks are high enough, a 

minimum of 28 inches, you can provide a 
shelf under the typewriter which will enable 
the student to keep his supplies in a logical 
position within his primary work area. 
While adjustable desks sound fine in theory 
—they are not used to any degree in the 
office. The office manager seems to feel that 
correct seating—adjustable chairs—are more 
important than adjustable desks. Several 
informal classroom surveys have shown that 
neither the teacher, nor the students, make 
any appreciable effort to check the correct 
typewriter height after the first several days 
of the semester. The desks tend to remain 
in the same position for every class period. 
An adjustable chair would help solve this 
problem. If additional variations were 
thought desirable, a one-inch high box can 
he placed under the typewriter. Some busi- 
ness firms are adopting this practice. 
' The supplementary facilities will be the 
same for the typing rooms as for the mul- 
tiple purpose room. One possible addition 
should be a demonstration stand. 


The remainder of the department shoulc 
consist of regularly equipped classrooms ir 
which lectures, discussions and group ac: 
tivities can take place. Two possible subjeci 
matter areas that might object to the fore- 
going discussion should be briefly considered 
If your school determines that it needs « 
distributive education course, it will be 
necessary to provide adequate space in 4 
classroom for display cases and/or counters 
Also, if the desks in the regular classrooms 
are smaller than 30” x 20”, and you have not 
provided the “L” shaped desks, or large 
typing tables recommended for the multiple 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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of Typewriting 


Capitalize on that First Day 


by CHESTER E. JOHNSTON 
BLYTHEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


The first day can either make or break typists. Follow 
through a typical typing class “first day’? with 
Mr. Johnston. 


‘Teachers of typewriting will agree that the 
desire to learn is fundamental to successful 
learning. Students possess a natural desire 
to learn upon entering the typewriting class- 
room the first day. 

Every single student is literally bubbling 
over with this desire to learn. Even slow, 
“Bashful Betty” is anxious to peek under 
the cover and take her first look at her type- 
writer. And at the second desk you will 
notice none other than “Clumsy Clem,”’ the 
overgrown football star, easing his bear-like 
paw down on the keyboard. Then the sud- 
den burst of laughter when “Honor-Roll 
Harry” depresses the tab key and the car- 
riage flies to the right with a bang. 

There is a mutual feeling of equalization 
among these students this first day, regard- 
less of all past records or experiences. A feel- 
ing that places all the students on the same 
level, and a feeling of wanting to learn 
something about the typewriter before his 
neighbor sitting across the way does. A slight 
competitive atmosphere will develop in this 
classroom the first day. This is “Bashful 
Betty’s” first opportunity to do something 
better than “Honor-Roll Harry.” 

With this competition, you, as the type- 
writing teacher, can capitalize on student 
accomplishment. Let them know how well 
they are doing. It is human nature for your 
student to admire his accomplishment. It 
is irrelevant how much the student accom- 
plishes, or learns, these first few days, but 
let him know that he is learning. 

Desire to learn is dependent upon self- 
satisfaction of accomplishment. Self- 
satisfaction of accomplishment is dependent 
upon the desire to learn. Right here is your 
formula for an outstanding typewriting class. 
Recognize the desire to learn —keep it alive 
with compliments of individual accomplish- 
ments. 
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This is a personal contact that must be 
made by the teacher. A general] class an- 
nouncement of, “You students are all doing 
fine,” is not sufficient to convince “Doubtful 
Dan” back in the corner because he is having 
trouble, and plenty of it. You will find that 
Dan will listen attentively when you recog- 
nize the one thing he did do right and 
capitalize on it. You will also find that Dan 
will try to make that stretch to the letter 
“*T”’ with more success than he or you ever 
dreamed possible. 

Much has been written on motivating 
devices for typewriting classes. “§ Every 
imaginable type of typewriting game may 
be played on the machine — from a hot rod 
race to a tug of war. Prizes may be offered 
from penny lollipops to gold pins for the 
winners; bulletin boards may be decorated; 
experts may give typewriting demonstra- 
tions, and clubs may be organized, All 
these carry certain merit, and personally 
I am in favor of good motivating devices; 
however, there exists the possibility of com- 
pletely missing the recognition of individual 
accomplishment. Convince a typewriting 
student that he is making progress and he 
will make progress. 

Capitalize on this inquisitive ambition 
and desire the first day your typewriting 
class meets. Build the necessary learning 
situation around it through competition. 

Make every day the first day in your type- 
writing class. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Personal Characteristies of a 
Good Office Worker 


by DOROTHY DRANI 
BROOKVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKVILLE, INDIANA 


Miss Drane illustrates for us the desirable characteristics an 

employee must have in order to be a success on the job. We 

all spend ample time developing skills, but how much time 
do we spend on developing a student’s character? 





The key qualities for efficient of- 
fice workers are very vital in our 
modern business world and do 
more than anything else to pro- 
mote a happy and cooperative 
relationship between employer and 
employee. As a result, success in 
business is generally assured the 
businessman; and success as an 
office worker is the reward of the 
assistant. 

The importance of these qual- 
ities to the worker is so great that 
he must take great pains to ac- 





to discover errors in bookkeeping 
records. 

A third quality is tact. As 
Webster defines tact, it is the ability 
to deal with others without giving 
offense. During the business day itis 
necessary to carry on various kinds 
- of business transactions with a 
cosmopolitan group of people. 
These customers are from all walks 
of life and have various types of 
personalities. The commercial 
bank which has grown in size to 
become a large banking institu- 





quire them during the learning 
period alloted to youth. Espe- 
cially during his high school days these 
points should be emphasized, and the busi- 
ness department should assume most of the 
responsibility for embedding them deep into 
his mind. 

The business departments of our high 
schools prepare youth very efficiently in the 
theory of bookkeeping and shorthand, and 
also in the knowledge necessary to perform 
the various positions in business. How 
many of our schools are stressing the basic, 
personal qualities of the office worker? 
Statistics reveal that 85 per cent of our be- 
ginners fail on the job because they do not 
possess the important personal qualities that 
business demands. 

Let us take, for example, a bank personnel 
director who may wish to employ a book- 
keeper and cashier for the bank. The 
quality of prime importance that an em- 
ployee must possess before he is accepted 
by the bank is honesty. Of what value to 
the bank is a cashier (regardless of how much 
theory or knowledge he may possess in 
accounting) if he is dishonest? 

A second quality is accuracy. Think of 
the time that would be wasted in counting 
large sums of money or recording amounts 
to the wrong accounts. The bank personnel 
may be required to work overtime in order 
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tion cannot afford to employ 
within its ranks workers who 
make offensive remarks to customers. One 
must realize that people will do business 
where there is a pleasant business atmos- 
phere and where the personnel in the bank 
greet their*customers in a friendly manner 
ee ek ea gre remarks are seldom 
used. 

Then there is personality, a quality which 
is hard to define. One author has said it 
consists of those qualities which an indi- 
vidual possesses to attract or to repel others. 
A large bank will employ only those who 
have pleasing personalities along with the 
other key qualities previously mentioned. 

Another quality, reticence, is keeping 
information concerning the customers’ per- 
sonal business from the general public. The 
person who usually receives an executive 
position is the one who does not discuss the 
private affairs of customers. 

The bank cashier must also have good 
judgment. A bank becomes a successful 
financial institution mainly because people 
rely on the judgment and confidence they 
place in the personnel. The average cus- 
tomer often will seek information and advice 
about business affairs from a bank cashier 
who usually gives it without charge. This 
is a service that old-established banks rec- 
(Concluded on page 106) 
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Enrieh Your Curriculum 
With Key-Puneh Training 


OLYMPIA 


by R. ELLIOTT LINDSAY AND AGNES BUSHNELL 
HIGH SCHOOL, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


Have you long been wanting to teach key punch in high 
school? You can if you have some electric typewriters and the 
pioneering spirit. 


In April, 1952, the Commercial Department 
of the Olympia High School became the first 
high school to teach key-punch fingering on 
electric typewriters, the keyboards of which 
are identical with those of the new key-punch 
machines. Olympia, as the state capital, is 
in a unique position in that in addition to 
local firms that need key-punch operators 
there are many state departments equipped 
with key-punch machines. The number of 
installations is rapidly increasing, resulting 
in a shortage of operators. The larger col- 
leges and universities are using punch cards 
for registration and record keeping, so there 
is an opportunity for students to work part 
time while going to college. Although most 
key-punch operators are girls or women, 
there is a good opportunity in out-of-the- 
way, heavy industries and in the armed serv- 
ices for boys and men. Women are also 
used in this capacity in the armed forces. 
The commercial world and the schools have 
long recognized that business training in 
high school should fill the definite needs of the 
community. To help meet these needs, our 
commercial department is offering key- 
punch training. 

In the past we have used the rotation plan 
in teaching our one-semester office machines 
course, with students learning to operate the 
adding-listing and calculating machines one 
quarter and the mimeoscope and duplicating 
machines the second quarter. Now, those 
who desire spend either one of the quarters 
increasing their skill on electric typewriters 
and learning the numeric fingering em- 
ployed by key-punch operators. To enable 
the student to make choices, they are told 
on the first day of school about the key- 
punch training program. On the second day 
they are taken to visit one of the offices in 
the city to see key-punch machines in use. 
They observe the operators. The next day 
the members of the class discuss with an 
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Olympia businessman, who supervises key- 
punch operators, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the vocation. + After this 
discussion, those who desire to become key- 
punch operators are enrolled in the program, 
either the first or second quarter. This key- 
punch fingering program has special appeal 
to students who have had no commercial 
training except typing. 

Our school is using six electric typewriters 
for the key-punch fingering course. Although 
the keyboards of the electric typewriters and 
of the key-punch machines are practically 
identical, the machines themselves are not, 
and there are a number of special operations 
which the students need to learn on the key- 
punch machine before they are ready for 
employment. Again a local office which has 
key-punch machines cooperates wholeheart- 
edly, and the students go to that office for a 
few hours of additional training or get the 
additional training on the job. 

There are three primary essentials of key- 
punch training. First, there is the additional 
training required in typing to meet the 
minimum requirements in straight-copy 
typing on electric typewriters. We expect 
our students who have had three semesters 
of typing to be able to write on the electric 
typewriters at the rate of 45 words a minute, 
with the minimum of two errors in five- 
minute tests. At present some offices hire 
students who can type 40 words a minute, 
but there is an increasing demand for a 
minimum speed of 50 words a minute for 
operators. Our students have had from two 
to three semesters of typing before beginning 
this course. We encourage the student to 
plan to carry out, under our direction, the 
steps necessary to improve his typing skill. 

The second phase of key-punch training is 
the development of facility in writing the 
numbers used in key punching. We have a 
booklet of keyboard exercises, which our 
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classes use as drill work, in developing num- 
ber proficiency. There are seven of these 

"exercises, which move from the easy to the 

more difficult combinations of numbers. 

An explanation of the techniques followed 
in teaching key-punch fingering might best 
be made by reference to the 10-key adding 
and listing machine keyboard. Commercial 
teachers know that the 10-key keyboard for 
adding and listing is arranged as follows: 

789 

456 

123 
0 

In teaching key-punch fingering we are 
dealing with 10 keys found on the standard 
typewriter keyboard. On the typewriter 
they would be this section of the keyboard: 


9 
ulo 
jkl 
m,. 
On the key-punch machine these same let- 
ters would become: 
0 
123 
456 
789 


So as the students read from their copy, 
for instance 0 1 2 3 they are actually typing 
on their papers, 9uio. However, since the 
student is thinking the numbers and keeping 
his eyes on the copy, it does not matter that 
his own papers read differently from the 
copy. It is what he is thinking that is im- 
portant. Thus the “u” becomes in our 
imagination a “1”, the “i” becomes a “2”, 
etc. Note that the 123 on the typewriter 
keyboard ‘are at the top, and on the 10-key 
adding and listing machine they are at the 
bottom. If one can learn to use a 10-key add- 
ing and listing machine, it stands to reason 
that he can learn key-punch fingering, 
because, with the modifications discussed, 
the techniques are the same. 

For the third part of the training, the stu- 
dents go to local offices for instruction on the 
various key-punch machine devices and get 
practice actually punching cards, or finish 
their training in a few days on the job. 

We place our students by contacting em- 
ployers who employ key-punch operators, 
where their training makes them immedi- 
ately valuable to an employer. Our trainees 
are rated as key-punch operators on a higher 
wage scale, but without our training, they 
are rated as clerk typists for six months at a 
lower wage. It is gratifying to us that our 
graduates are at a premium on the labor 
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market. They are filling a need that has long 
existed in Olympia and elsewhere. 

In summary, the “On the job” success of 
our students has encouraged us to plan for 
an enlarged program in the future. We feel 
that the cooperative training, set up by local 
offices, employers of key-punch operators, 
and the Commercial Department of Olympia 
High School is producing results that satisfy 
a need in the community. In that com- 
munity, of course, is the student who has 
become a better citizen through the develop- 
ment of economic self-reliance. We believe 
those who teach in the larger towns and cities 
can also find such a program interesting and 
satisfying. 

Olympia High School will gladly furnish 
details of the training and testing program 
to anyone who is interested. 








Personal Cheentedates 


~~. -of a Good Office Worker 
(Continued from page 104) 





ognize as good will. A good cashier must 
also be able to recognize customers who 
might attempt to cash worthless checks in 
order to secure money under false pretenses. 

Cooperation is working together with 
other personnel in the bank for the best 
interests of the institution. It is highly essen- 
tial that the cashier and all other workers in 
the bank work effectively with each other in 
various ways. 

Courtesy is a quality that pays big divi- 
dends. It is something that cannot be over- 
looked in a banking institution. It doesn’t 
cost a penny to say “I beg your pardon,” 
“thank you,” or “please’’; and it really pays 
big dividends by holding good customers. 

The bank cashier and the rest of the per- 
sonnel may be compared to a chain. Each 
worker represents a link. If the links in the 
chain are strong, the workers possess most 
of the key qualities. If the workers are lack- 
ing in these qualities, the links are weak, 
thereby endangering the institution. 

The key qualities which a bank cashier 
must possess in order to be a real asset to 
the bank may also apply to other business 
positions. Our high school business depart- 
ments must become more conscious of the 
need for emphasizing these qualities in order 
to have better business workers for a better 
business world. 





IMPORT ANT 
CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


See pages 128 and 134 
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Teaeh for Understanding by Assisting 


LELAND P. BALDWIN 


by 
REGIONAL Oe oe OF ‘BUSINESS piss tt a 


TE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIO 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Are we aiding our students in arriving at their own answers to problems or are we doing their 
work for them? Mr. Baldwin makes some observations on teachers giving too much unconstruc- 
tive help to students. 


Two interesting developments in business 
education make the phrase, “teaching for 
understanding,” essential in the classroom 
of every teacher of business subjects. The 
first development is the increasing tendency 
for students to elect business subjects for 
their personal-use value. The second de- 
velopment results from comparatively less 
time for business course offerings, due to 
general education assuming a larger part of 
the student’s time. There is no particular 
point in evaluating these two developments. 
They are simply observed trends that are 
with us. 

The idea that business subjects such as 
bookkeeping or shorthand might contain 
personal-use values was considered pre- 
posterous not too long ago—yet, conversa- 
tions with business teachers reveal that 
more nonvocational students are electing a 
year of these two as well as other business 
courses. Many schools in California have 
now developed a program of electives in 
business education for the college prep stu- 
dent. By proper counseling, some of these 
students may become our future business 
teachers. 

If we are to believe the writings of leading 
secondary curriculum developers, they pic- 
ture an even more integrated program of 
general education for the secondary schools. 
The report of the Governor’s Conference on 
Education in California in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Education 
in discussing the responsibility of the schools 
for providing vocational guidance and train- 
ing, suggests that general education and 
occupational education should be developed 
into an integrated pattern in order that 
all students may enjoy a properly balanced 
educational experience. 

Perhaps the days are gone when a busi- 
ness teacher can stand before her class and 
say, “Well, this is the way you do it in an 
office,” and then have the class practice and 
repractice the exercises, forms, and letters. 
Too many of our “personal-use students” 
are totally unconcerned with how it’s done 
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in the office—or, should they be interested, 
they want to know why. They want to 
understand. Once they understand the 
“why,” they do not need repetitive practice 
to learn. Understanding, they have learned. 

What does teaching for understanding 
embody? Many business teachers, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, are using the tech- 
niques that lead to understanding. Several 
questions may help to reveal these tech- 
niques. Do you always tell a student how 
far down to space for a letter—or do you 
have samples to show so she will understand 
why you space down so many times? Do 
you always tell a student how to put certain 
shorthand vowels and consonants together 
—or do you let her try the wrong way occa- 
sionally so that she will understand the 
awkwardness of incorrect forms? Do you 
always tell the bookkeeping student the 
answer— or do you suggest various internal 
checks or a trial balance to verify his answer? 

When emphasizing these techniques a bit 
more, it becomes a question of how much 
telling the teacher does or how much assist- 
ing the teacher gives. Assistance is wonder- 
ful. We all need it at one time or another. 
However, when we tell the answer all the 
time, are we assisting learning? Business 
education subjects afford a wealth of oppor- 
tunity for learning by doing. Every time we 
tell a youngster the answer, we rob him of a 
learning experience. However, when we 
assist a student to solve a particular problem, 
we provide a learning experience. It becomes 
a learning-by-doing experience which, in 
turn, will produce understanding. 

In general business, do you ask your stu- 
dents to define a bank draft? Or, do you 
explain why in our complex economy such 
an instrument is necessary to carry on busi- 
ness? This way, he will understand not only 
the bank draft, but also a part of our finan- 
cial transactions in business. 

Teaching for understanding expressed yet 
another way is the avoidance of repetition 
for learning. It is the avoidance of the 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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Guidance for Business Students 
in Catholic High Schools 


by BROTHER PHILIP HARRIS, O.S.F. 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 

ST. FRANCIS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A survey of the guidance services provided for business students 
in selected Catholic secondary schools of the state of New 
York. Whatis the role being played by guidance directors in 
the business education picture? Brother Philip’s article re- 
veals, through his survey, what guidance is taking place. 


Catholic business education seeks to de- 
velop students who are both socially com- 
petent and conscious of their obligation to 
be a Christian “leaven” in American com- 
merce and industry. To achieve this double 
purpose, sound guidance is necessary. This 
investigation, therefore, surveyed the guid- 
ance services that were provided for business 
majors in 106 selected Catholic secondary 
schools of the state of New York. The sub- 
jects in this study were 19,281 pupils in 
grades nine through twelve, who were regis- 
tered in the business curriculum of the 
selected schools. The guidance areas which 
were studied included: the organization of 
the business program; the personnel and 
emphasis of the guidance program; the tests, 
records, and counseling procedures; the 
vocational, educational, and moral guidance 
services; and the respondents’ evaluation 
of the strong and weak aspects of their 
guidance services for business students. 

An analysis of the data revealed the fol- 
lowing results concerning the organization of 
the business programs. Eighty-four schools 
had a business department within a four- 
year academic school, while 22 were com- 
mercial schools of four distinct types: 12 of 
two-year duration, 6 of four-year length, 3 
of only one year, and 1 three-year school. 
Fifty-five offered a business sequence toward 
an academic diploma, while a variety of 
sequences toward a business diploma were 
available. Of the possible business sequences, 
48 schools provided vocational stenography ; 
19, a combination business major; 18, voca- 
tional bookkeeping; 17, vocational office 
practice; 15, nonvocational business; and 
only 2, the cooperative office skills. 

General Business or Introduction to Busi- 
ness was the most frequently offered course 
in 93, or 87.7 per cent, of the schools. Other 
subjects which ranked high were: Shorthand, 
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Typewriting, Business Arithmetic, Trans- 
scription, Business Law, and Bookkeeping. 
Only 44 institutions taught Secretarial Prac- 
tice and 29 provided Office Practice. Less 
than: a-quarter of the schools taught other 
commonly accepted business subjects. 

The guidance service was coordinated by 
the principal in 60 schools, by the guidance 
director in 28, and by the assistant principal 
in 13. Only 4 business teachers and 1 director 
of studies had this responsibility. In all the 
schools there were 30 guidance directors, 6 
full-time counselors, and 75 part-time coun- 
selors. Also present were 19 placement 
directors, 4 of whom were selected from the 
New York State Employment Service, and 
10 faculty guidance committees. The bases 
for the selection of guidance personnel were 
varied, but the major criteria included: 
experience in teaching and guidance, and 
personality traits. Eight guidance directors 
and eight counselors posssessed graduate 
degrees in guidance. 

In 63 of the schools, the guidance program 
functioned on an informal teacher-principal 
basis. Thirty-five administrators stated 
that the existing guidance services were only 
incidentally adapted to the needs of the 
business student, while 8 said that they were 
directed primarily to the needs of the busi- 
ness majors. 

The schools did not make effective use of 
the resources of local community agencies. 
However, restricted use was made of the 
diocesan vocational service, and of city, 
county, and private testing and advisement 
centers. Mental health clinics were least 
often asked to assist. The following special- 
ists, in order of use, were available regularly 
through the schools: nurse in 78; physician 
in 61 and attendance officer in 34. Less often 
employed were the services of the dentist, 
psychologist, social worker and psychiatrist, 
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while the. visiting teacher, .school-business 
coordinator, and hearing specialist were 
rarely used. 

With respect to the guidance testing of 
these business students, 14 different achieve- 
ment tests were used for a total of 80 admini- 
strations. Fourteen varied aptitude tests were 
also given in 120 instances, but only one, the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, which is a scholastic aptitude 
test, was frequently administered. Five 
separate types of employment tests were 
available: 28 schools used the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, while 15 administered 
Civil Service Tests of the state of New York. 
Ten different intelligence tests were given 
177 times, and the most popular were the 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Intelligence. 
Four different interest inventories were 
limitedly used, while the use of personality 
tests and problem check-lists was infrequent. 
Six reading tests received 37 administrations. 
The principal reasons cited for giving these 
tests were: counseling, curriculum selections, 
records, and educational planning. About a 
quarter of the schools used test results for 
homogeneous grouping, remedial teaching, 
and entrance screening, although 39 em- 
phasized vocational planning. 

Cumulative records were maintained by 
98 schools. Fifteen different kinds of infor- 
mations were recorded, including in order 
of frequency, scholastic progress, personality 
traits, health data, and home-family back- 
ground in more than three quarters of the 
schools. Approximately, one third of the 
schools declared that religious practices, 
anecdotal records, and vocational plans 
were recorded. Forty-four schools summa- 
rized and interpreted this information for 
the business majors, principally the seniors. 
This was usually done by an administrative 
officer, and infrequently by the counselor. 

Concerning the counseling of business 
students, the principal performed this func- 
tion in two thirds of the schools, while the 
guidance director or full-time counselor did 
it in one third. In one out of five schools, 
the head of the business department and 
part-time counselor performed this duty. 
The problems regularly encountered in these 
interviews fell into one or more of these five 
categories which are ranked in order of fre- 
quency: educational, vocational, personal, 
social, and moral problems; the latter two 
were cited by a third or less. There were 37 
guidance offices and 21 counseling rooms 
available for counseling in the schools. 

Apropos of the vocational guidance ser- 
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vices, other than counseling, 25 schools had 
a group guidance class with an average 
weekly period of forty-five minutes. Eighty- 
one provided vocational guidance units in 
the business courses, principally Introduc- 
tion to Business, Secretarial Practice, or 
Shorthand II. The topics most frequently 
discussed in these vocational guidance 
courses or units were: job hunting tech 
niques, personality-job adjustment, educa- 
tional training opportunities beyond high 
school, interests, business careers, Christo- 
pher careers, and aptitudes. One out of five 
schools gave instruction in how to study an 
occupation, and about one in five provided 
data about the distribution of occupations. 
Other guidance activities with a vocational 
purpose were: business field trips in 44.3 per 
cent of the schools, business-industry days 
in 28.3 per cent, and business clubs in 21.7 
per cent. In more than half the schools the 
following means for disseminating occupa- 
tional information were utilized: vocational 
book shelf, guidance bulletin board, subject- 
occupation relationship instruction, occupa- 
tional file, distribution of career literature, 
films, and career-speaker program. Less 
than half used filmstrips, dramatizations, 
career days, or assemblies for this purpose. 
While sufficient stress was placed on the 
role of commercial skills in Christopher 
careers and civil service, too little emphasis 
was given to their importance in business 
teaching, religious life, and the armed forces. 

Twenty-six schools thought that adequate 
job opportunities were available for the 
commercially trained boy, while 80 were so 
minded with respect to the girls. Fifty-six 
schools stated that they thought more job 
opportunities existed for business graduates 
than they could fill. This may explain why 
only 3 schools conducted community sur- 
veys, and why only 22 utilized government or 
private reports of local occupational distri- 
bution. 

Less than a third of the schools had an 
organized placement service. In a little over 
half of the schools the principal carried on 
this placement function, while in one third 
the business department chairmen and busi- 
ness teacher performed this duty. In less 
than a quarter of the schools were guidance 
directors, employment counselors, or place- 
ment directors, charged with this responsi- 
bility. The graduating seniors regularly re- 
ceived placement assistance in 85.8 per cent 
of the schools, while students obtained part- 
time placement aid in 59.4 per cent. Drop- 
outs and alumni rarely received such help. 
The most frequently employed placement 
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techniques, in rank order, were: job-hunting 
- instruction, referral to the state employ- 
ment service, the use of tests and records, 
and the development of job possibilities 
through visits or telephone contacts. 

A formal follow-up of business students 
was conducted in only 22 schools, principally 
to maintain contact with the alumni or to 
evaluate the occupational preparation of the 
business student. Nine out of 10 of the busi- 
ness graduates in two thirds of the schools 
entered the business world directly from 
school. However, 8 schools declared that 75 
per cent of their business graduates went to 
college, and five schools reported that 95 
per cent or more of their alumni attended 
specialized training schools for postgraduate 
work. 

Less than one third of the selected schools 
used tests for the selection and prognosis of 
business majors. Most schools considered 
parental pressure to be the chief determinant 
of student choice of the business course, 
while 80.2 per cent stated that anyone who 
wished the course could take it. That poorer 
students were channeled into the business 
curriculum was admitted by 30.2 per cent, 
while only 2.8 per cent directed better stu- 
dents into it, and 70 stated that good and 
fair students were equally distributed in 
this program. Other selection techniques 
included: prognostic tests, reported by 21 
schools; use of previous scholastic record, 
by 23; entrance interview, by 51; homo- 
geneous grouping, by 27. 

The failure of business students was pre- 
vented principally through instruction on 
how to study business subjects, and how to 
use library business sources and references. 
A third or less of the schools provided cor- 
rective training in stenography and typing, 
corrective training in reading and speech, as 
well as special progress reports to parents. 
To motivate students to take full advantage 
of post high school education, 81.1 per cent 
made comprehensive college information 
available, but less than 30 per cent had such 
data for specialized training schools and 
apprenticeship programs. A file on student 
scholarship and loan resources was kept by 
54.7 per cent of the schools. 

The moral guidance of business students 
was provided in 94.3 per cent of the schools 
by classroom stress on the moral implica- 
tions of business training and practice. This 
was accomplished in over three quarters of 
the schools by special instruction on the 
Seventh and Tenth Commandments, reli- 
gious instruction on the moral duties of 
businessmen, and the integration of such 
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ideas into all business classes. Catholic 
social principles were presented in over half 
the schools by units in the religion classes 
and the integration of such ideas into busi- 
ness courses. Among the ideas emphasized 
by half the schools were: the dignity of work, 
the rights and duties ‘of employers and em- 
ployees, unions and the right of free asso- 
ciation, social justice and charity, and the 
right of private property. 

Two thirds of the respondents thought 
the guidance services were inadequate for 
business students. Among the best elements 
in the guidance program were: individual 
counseling, moral, educational, and voca- 
tional guidance. The obstacles which the 
administrators thought hampered effective 
guidance included: lack of trained personnel, 
time, and guidance place and philosophy. 
New and larger facilities were reported by 
nine schools for the next school year; this 
was the-largest single improvement planned 
for the guidance services. 





TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS 


Second Edition 
by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in this book. 
Each lesson includes a warm-up drill, a 
15-minute timed writing, and a follow-up 
exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. It 
provides 15-minute timed writings, but each 
lesson also develops special drills and tech- 
niques. For schools that have been wanting 
straight copy for supplementary purposes, 
here is more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on straight 
copy, they will be learning something extra. 
It is a supplement that can be used with any 
textbook. 


The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, proper 
position, rhythm, concentration, layout, short 
cuts, relaxation, and numerous other valuable 
topics. 


List price, $1.08. 
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Should We Teach Typewriting 
to Mental Defectives? 


by ANNA BARBARA FREDERICK, INSTRUCTOR IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, LA PLUME, PENNSYLVANIA 


¢ 
A resume’ of the experiences and satisfaction Miss Frederick 
got from teaching a class of mentally defectives. 


This question might have arisen 
in the minds of many occupational 
therapists and others responsible 
for the education and training of 
such individuals. When we think 
of mentally defective patients in 
an institution, we usually think of 
individuals with intelligence quo- 
tients below 70 who fall in the 
moron, imbecile, or idiot classifi- 
cations. But what about the in- 
dividuals with dull normal or 
borderline intelligence who have 
been institutionalized? Have we 
ever considered that they may be 





Special drills to develop speed, 
such as call-throw drills and car- 
riage-return drills, were used. Stu- 
dents began taking one-minute 
timed writings and determined 
their correct words per minute. 
These were followed by three- 
minute timed writings and then 
five-minute timed writings with a 
five-word penalty for errors. 

The girls typed to music as a 
motivating device. Grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling were also 
emphasized. They learned how to 








able to profit from a course in 
typewriting? 

The following project was undertaken at 
Laurelton State Village, an institution for 
mentally defective women in June, 1955. A 
group of 45 girls with average I. Q.’s of 
77.15 and an average mental age of 9 years 
8 months were enrolled in a beginning type- 
writing class. Thirty of them attended 
classes for 14 weeks; 15 others began two 
weeks later and completed 12 weeks of work. 
The classes were taught by an experienced 
instructor certified by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of public Instruction. 
Each day was divided into six 50-minute 
periods with the 15 students in each morning 
class returning for the second 50-minute 
period in the afternoon. 

Students spent at least two 50-minute 
periods on each textbook lesson. A wall 
chart of the keyboard was used for oral 
drills, supplemented by textbook drills, 
from the first day until students knew the 
keyboard. Correct posture and stroking were 
stressed and demonstrated. Students traced 
their left and right hands on a sheet of paper, 
writing the letters above each finger that 
controlled those keys. 

After students learned the keyboard, 
drills for improving their typewriting tech- 
niques were given and accuracy was stressed. 
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type addresses on envelopes for 
their personal letters and how to 
set up personal and business letters. They 
also worked on simple rough drafts, invita- 
tions, typing of programs and songs for their 
orchestra, etc. The girls seemed to be proud 
of their work, particularly when it was typed 
for someone else, as they loved to be praised 
for their work. It was surprising what effect 
a kind word or compliment had on these 
girls—it was a great morale builder. They 
seemed to feel insecure and wanted someone 
to take an interest in them. 

The majority of the girls evidenced ‘good 
emotional control while engaged in type- 
writing activities. Typewriting helped some 
of them develop better coordination of their 
fingers. Some of them learned to discipline 
themselves better. 

After 12 or 14 weeks of instruction in 
typewriting, averaging approximately two 
periods of typewriting a day for each stu- 
dent, the average gross speed of the 33 girls 
remaining was 16.6 words per minute in a 
five-minute writing with an average net 
speed of 13.8 words per minute with a five 
word penalty for errors. The highest gross 
speed in five minutes was 28/5 words per 
minute, the lowest was 5*/5; the highest net 
speed in five minutes was 22°/5 words per 
minute, the lowest was zero. Eleven of these 
(Concluded on page114) 
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Essentials of Promoting 
Distributive Education 


by JACK D. WEINER 

COORDINATOR OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Devising new methods and techniques of selling a course in 

salesmanship to the studentscan beachore. In this article, 

Mr. Weiner makes numerous suggestions as to how we can 
have distributive education carry more *“‘punch.”’ 


There is probably a long history of the battle 
teachers wage to promote interest and under- 
standing of their courses in the minds of 
their students. Particularly in distributive 
education is this battle fiercely fought. For 
the average student, like the average teacher 
academically trained, looks upon vocational 
courses with the fear and suspicion of the 
unknown. The king-sized job of dissolving 
this hard kernel of doubt often falls squarely 
upon the shoulders of the distributive edu- 
cation teacher. 

MAKE SALESMANSHIP THE KEYNOTE OF THE 
COURSE IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. Following 
the good psychological principle of leading 
from the known to the unknown, the answer 
to the often asked question, “What is Distri- 
butive Education?” is simply and briefly: “a 
well-rounded course in creative selling.”” The 
first blow against suspicion is thereby struck. 
Everyone knows, or thinks he knows, what 
selling is. The guard is down, and the 
questioner can then be easily led to accept 
retailing, merchandise study, advertising, 
and cooperative store work subjects that 
round out a good distributive education 
course. 

Our end product in distributive education 
is really a well-rounded salesman — one who 
understands the “flow of goods” from the 
producer to the consumer; one who is 
schooled in some of the problems of running 
a business that aids in this flow of goods; 
and, finally, one who can initiate and execute 
his own ideas of speeding along this process. 

With the idea firmly fixed that salesman- 
ship is the heart of a course in distributive 
education, the teacher can now go ahead to 
promote such a course. Like the good 
merchandiser in planning a promotion, the 
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teacher first picks the selling points most 
likely.to- interest the largest number of 
students: 


1. Financial — The opportunity to earn from $1.00 
an hour to a limitless amount, depending upon 
individual ability. 

2. Social — The opportunity to meet people in every 
level and walk in life. 

8. Creative — The opportunity to try out ideas, and 
offer a valuable service to people and to the 
economy. 

4. Personal— The opportunity for recognition, 
promotion, and success in this interesting work. 


Then the teacher examines the media for 
putting these selling points across: 


1. Talks by successful salesmen — Students are 
greatly influenced by success stories and often 
identify themselves with the speakers. These men 
will generally tailor their talks to stress the selling 
point the teacher wants to make in promoting the 
course. 

2. Return of successful graduate distributive education 
students — This device is very useful where a more 
informal atmosphere is desired. While a talk by 
an adult salesman may be inspirational for the 
remote future, a talk by a recent graduate who is 
earning his livelihood after having gone through the 
course, brings the value of distributive education 
to the threshold of present day needs. 

8. Outside Sources— Representatives of the local 
Sales Managers Association usually have a pre- 
pared sales talk, visual aids, contests, and other 
material for recruiting students for salesmanship. 

4. Visual Aids — Films, posters, charts, mimeo- 

phed material, leafleats prepared by local 
hambers of Commerce or merchants are valuable 
helps in stimulating interest in the course. 


Finally, the selling job is completed when 
interested students, responding to the sales 
points given through one or several of the 
above media, come to inquire about the 
“earn as you learn” course. The teacher 
takes this opportunity to clinch the “sale’’ 
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by conducting a pleasant interview with the 
prospects. 

The conference room should be gaily 
decorated, and should resemble as much as 
possible the interior of a store. Merchandise 
displays, sales counter, cash register, wrap- 
ping desk, and other store equipment help 
create a climate suited to selling the course 
to the applicant. 

SELL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND SALES- 
MANSHIP THROUGH DYNAMIC TEACHING METH- 
ops. The subject matter of salesmanship and 
retailing courses are well defined in practi- 
cally any good textbook in those fields, but 
the methods of presenting this material is 
not too clearly indicated. It therefore 
becomes the task of the distributive educa- 
tion teacher to keep the course “‘sold” and 
meaningful through new and creative meth- 
ods. 

The cardinal principle underlying teaching 
a high school vocational course so that it 
comes to life seems to depend primarily 
upon treating students as though they were 
adults. They should be given the respect and 
consideration normally given to grown-ups. 
This is often difficult to do, particularly when 
many students come to the D. E. classroom 
woefully lacking in the ordinary skills and 
fundamentals. Nevertheless, the skillful 
distributive education teacher who wants to 
promote interest and enthusiasm for the 
course, must never lose sight of the fact that 
these young adults, sitting in the classroom, 
go out into the business world of adults and 
want to be treated as such, even by the 
teacher. This means that the instructor 
should never belittle a student, or cause him 
an embarrassment because of his inability 
or lack of knowledge, or become sarcastic or 
insulting. 

Treating students as adults will provide 
an evironment in which the students may 
grow. Class participation will follow and 
will include thinking, feeling, talking, listen- 
ing, and responding. The members of the 
class will come to know and respect one 
another’s*contributions and opinions. 

With the thought always in mind that the 
distributive education student is an adult, 
the teacher makes a better selection of the 
subject matter to be taught. Only those 
which definitely apply to the work of one 
or more of the students in the classroom are 
selected for study and discussion. For in- 
stance, one teacher who had eight boys 
working in the foods merchandising field, 
spent a good portion of the semester dis- 
cussing and studying the various methods 
and problems encountered in this particular 
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field. Of course, the discussions were later 
broadened to include allied and other fields, 
but the basis of the discussions centered 
around foods merchandising. 

The first class period of a course in sales- 
manship or distributive education is of 
utmost importance. Research studies of 
salesmanship techniques reveal that there is 
a very close correlation between the ap- 
proach to the customer and his over-all 
attitude toward the sales transaction. The 
same seems to be true with teaching. The 
first class period of the course corresponds to 
the approach in selling. In it, the teacher 
must win his students, excite them to feel 
that the experience they will get in distri- 
butive education is going to enrich their 
lives and opportunities. 

During the first period to give a brilliant 
lecture on salesmanship with a question 
period at the end would throttle the course 
immediately. Rather, the outline of the 
semester’s work, which has been carefully 
prepared by the teacher in advance, should 
be presented in the form of a conversation 
with frequent responses from the students. 
The teacher gets a lively discussion going, 
and makes changes here and there in the 
outline to include worth-while student sug- 
gestions. This makes the students feel that 
they had a part in designing the course. 

Everything the teacher will require of the 
students such as readings, problems, proj- 
ects, demonstrations field trips and notes 
should be discussed at this time. Only as a 
result of high interest should an additional 
assignment or project be required. The 
student must feel satisfied that he knows 
what will be expected of him during the 
semester. 

Devices and methods which have proved 
effective during the semester in providing 
direcjion and meaning to distributive educa- 
tion are as follows: 


1. Use a conference style seating arrangement — 
Chairs are arranged in a circular form so that 
students can see each other. 


2. Use a good textbook for reading assignments and as 
a basis for discussion. Never allow the textbook 
method to sink to “question and answer only.” 


3. Initiate projects that relate to the work of individual 
pupils: 

a. Merchandise displays — Students interested in 
display often borrow merchandise from co- 
operative merchants for classroom displays. 
Every student in the class should not be re- 
quired to plan and build a display, but only 
those who volunteer for this project should be 
assigned. 

b. Sales demonstrations — This device has proved 
very effective when not overdone. Carefully 
planned and executed, it provides an excellent 
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motivation for class study of the sales tech- 
niques. While sales demonstration analysis 
and discussion may be required of the entire 
group, perhaps the actual demonstrations may 
be assigned to volunteers. 

c. Role-Playing — This device is like a demon- 
stration but is much more spontaneous and of 
shorter duration. It is a device to gain further 
insight into a situation by having members of 
the class take the parts of the persons involved 
in the situation and act out a portion of the 
situation. For instance, in studying receiving 
methods, the problem of checking the goods for 
quantity and condition before signing the 
delivery receipt may come up for discussion. 
One person is asked to play the part of the 
receiver and another the part of the delivery- 
man. The students improvise on the spot, feel- 
ing and seeing the problems as they arise. The 
instructor should not hesitate to stop the 
“action” as soon as he feels the purpose has 
been accomplished. Generally, role-playing 
does not continue longer than five minutes. 
Roles of the participants may be reversed to 
obtain added insight and practice. Sometimes; 
one party in the act may be sent out of the room 
while a situation is set up by the instructor and 
the group. For example, a “salesperson” 
outside has no advance warning that a “cus- 
tomer” is being briefed to play the part of a 
very antagonistic customer. Few props are 
necessary in role-playing. Imagining merchan- 
dise of various prices, styles and colors, gives 
the acting salesperson and customer free reign 
in filling in details. Role-playing can be used 
effectively with any topic involving human 
relations. One department store chain uses 
role-playing almost exclusively in training 
store personnel. 

d. Sales projects in the school: 


1. Tickets for athletic or community events 
2. School cafeteria 
3. School store 
4. Money-raising sales and projects, such as 
selling decals, felt seals, buttons, caps, and 
other merchandise 
e. Posters and charts to illustrate a completed unit 
of work. 
f. Manuals: 
1. Merchandise manuals 
2. Procedure manuals, 
advertising, control 
g. Speakers from the field or from the steres in 
which pupils are employed. 


such as_ receiving, 


. Field trips — Careful preparation and discussion 


for these events is necessary to make this device 
meaningful. 


. Visual aids — Films, slides, pictures, charts, 


posters, manufacturers’ material, etc. 


. Make provision for individual differences — Give 


minimum assignments and then encourage the 
more capable students to work on extra-credit 
projects. 


. Build a reference library of texts, phamplets, 


and illustrative material for the four major divi- 

sions of Distributive Education, such as: 

(a) Setting up the store 

(b) Buying 

(c) Selling and promotion (including a folder for 
the various merchandise lines for merchandise 
study) 

(d) Control 


No doubt every successful teacher can add 
more devices and methods to this partial 
list. There is always the danger of getting 
into a rut after teaching the course several 
times, but it can be avoided by experiment- 
ing with new devices and better ways of 
putting ideas across. The drive and sparkle 
of a “first”? presentation can be captured 
only by new techniques. Every class should 
be a brand new experience and should sug- 
gest to the wide awake instructor many 
different devices and methods. 








Planning Tomorrow's Business Classroom 
(Continued from page 102) 


purpose room, provision should be made for 
desks approximately 30” x 20” for the book- 
keeping classes. 

By concentrating on the “‘special purpose” 
rooms and not insisting on a large “suite” of 
rooms or a special “wing” or floor, it is 
possible-for the business department to ac- 
quire all the room space they need. Natu- 
rally it is recognized that provision must be 
made for housing all the business education 
classes — but the primary basis for request- 
ing “special”’ consideration in room planning 
should be for those rooms that are special and 
unique to the business education program. 








Should We Teach Typing 
To Mental Defectives? 
(Continued from page 111) 


33 girls went on vacation while classes were 
in session, missing two or three weeks of 
work. The other 12 of the original 45 girls 
were on vacation or parole before five- 
minute timed writings were begun. 

Although 12 to 14 weeks is a relatively 
short period of time to draw any definite 
conclusions concerning their possible ac- 
complishments after several years of type- 
writing instruction, most of the girls were 
more cooperative, and many of them were 
eager to learn whatever they could in spite 
of their limited abilities. 

The satisfaction some of these girls ex- 
perienced from these meager accomplish- 
ments proved to be more than gratifying to 
the instructor. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Classroom Project 


Spotlights Local Industry 


by BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V., SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
(formerly instructor in consumer economics 
Spalding Institute, Peoria. Illinois) 


This article is a resume’ of the experiences one class in con- 

sumer economics had in cooperating with local businessmen. 

Brother Ryan used his class as a laboratory for development 
of a social business project. 


Social business courses can and should utilize 
the local community as their laboratory for 
observation and study, for conducting com- 
munity appreciation and industrial surveys, 
and, for the development of attitudes indica- 
tive of mature economic citizenship. 

The Peoria Area serves as the laboratory 
for students enrolled in consumer eco- 
nomics at Spalding Institute. Every effort 
is made by the teachers to relate classroom 
and textbook theory to examples and situa- 
tions drawn from the diverse agricultural 
and industrial community surrounding the 
largest city in southern Illinois. 

Many projects were undertaken by the 
students, either drawing on local resources 
through guest speakers and class tours, or 
conducting surveys of community assets, 





local private and governmental agencies 
engaged in consumer protection, or voca- 
tional opportunities. One project, in partic- 
ular, demonstrates the dynamic and vital 
character of the class activity program. 

The Peoria Association of .Commerce 
sponsored a “Salute to Peoria Industries” 
Week, May 10-15, 1954, as a combined 
activity of their Retail Council and the In- 
dustrial Service Council. The week featured 
displays of the many different products 
manufactured in the Peoria area. Over 
thirty-five industries exhibited more than 
two hundred items produced in and around 
Peoria. 

Earlier in the semester the consumer eco- 
nomics class had conducted a survey of 
“assets” that had contributed to the growth 


Brother Leo V. Ryan introduces guest panelists (left to right): W. H. Neptun, Hyster Company; Harry Felkenstein, 


Central Illinois Light Com 
**Salute to Peoria Indus 
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ny; Russell Jacobs, Illinois Employment Service; and James R. Gilchrist, Chairman of 
es’’ Week, for the radio program recorded by the Spalding consumer economics class. 
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and development of the city. Geographical 
considerations, people, events and industries 
- had been cited as contributing factors in the 
civic and economic growth of the area. The 
project was undertaken to “acquaint stu- 
dents with community advantages, to in- 
crease"and enrich student appreciation of 
Peoria, and to arouse a sense of civic pride 
in their home town.” 

To capitalize on the “Salute to Peoria 
Industry” activities, to summarize the 
“community appreciation” project, which 
had served as an underlying theme for the 
whole course, and to focus community atten- 
tion on the role played by the schools in 
fostering civic pride and economic citizen- 
ship, the class cooperated with the Associa- 
tion of Commerce in producing a half-hour 
radio presentation. The class initiated the 
idea, and after suggesting it to the executive 
vice-president and the manager of the In- 
dustrial Service Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, the project was easily and. quickly 
organized. 

The program originated in the classroom. 
Introductory student remarks explained, in 
conversational tones, the nature of consumer 
economics and the class interest in com- 
munity development. A panel of three 
business leaders participated. 

Each speaker commented briefly (7-8 min- 
utes) on the theme for the week, treating 
different aspects of the undertaking, em- 
phasizing the importance of industry to a 
community, and demonstrating] the inter- 
dependence of industry and the community 
on each other, and of a public utility to both 
groups. Employment was discussed and 
the vast variety of job opportunities created 
by local industry, with stress being placed 
upon the importance of looking in your 
“own back yard” for a career rather than 
first going elsewhere seeking employment. 

The remarks by the panel introduced a 
lively question-and-answer period. Individ- 
ual and group guest speakers were utilized 
in the course, and the class had produced 
two previous radio programs, so a relaxed, 
natural atmosphere existed. Student ex- 
changes between the business leaders evi- 
denced the fruit of the year’seffort. Exacting, 
penetrating, and interesting questions were 
directed to the speakers. The program was 
entirely unrehearsed; the teacher served as the 
master of ceremony for the program, which 
was tape-recorded by the radio station en- 
gineer for presentation the following Sunday 
over the local stations. 

Every business teacher can find countless 
similar opportunities to be of service to both 
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school and community. An appointment 
with the Association of Commerce (or 
similar sponsoring agency) is often sufficient 
to “‘sell” the idea. Many local radio stations 
have “free time” or time sponsored by local 
groups available to the schools. 

The experience gained, the poise and con- 
fidence developed, the increased interest in 
community undertakings, and the manifest 
evidence of increasingly mature civic and 
economic attitudes on the part of these high 
school seniors demonstrates one dynamic 
aspect of the business education curriculum. 
Projects of this nature illustrate what can be 
accomplished within the framework of a 
single class, without destroying the essence 
of the course and without expending a dis- 
proportionate amount of time on it. 

Are you overlooking opportunities to use 
the local community as a laboratory for your 
social business subjects? 











~~~ Teach for Understanding 
By Assisting 
(Continued from page 107) 
teacher giving and the student receiving. 
Telling is not learning. How many times 
have we all said, ““Haven’t I told you that 
before?” Real learning takes place when 
the student explores possibilities and with 
our assistance arrives at the answer. As he 
probes for his answer, we assist. We teach 
for learning by assisting him to see why this 
way or that way is the correct solution. 

The two developments stated at the begin- 
ning of this article make it imperative that 
we use this approach. Business teachers 
have less time today to do the job than they 
have previously had. For example, enroll- 
ment studies in California show that enroll- 
ments in business education are increasing 
at a more rapid rate than school enrollments. 
A good part of this increase comes from stu- 
dents electing one or two business courses 
rather than from increased business educa- 
tion majors as such. 

With a shorter period of time to do an 
effective job, our teaching must increase in 
efficiency. The best way to increase our 
efficiency is to reduce the teaching-learning 
time. We must examine our class work for 
excess fat to trim. Having our students do 
a problem two or three times so he under- 
stands why he is doing it will produce faster 
learning than doing the problem five or six 
times until rote learning takes place, most 
of which will be forgotten. The student who 
has been assisted by the teacher to under- 
stand “why,” will learn faster and will 
remember much longer. 
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Eleven Recommendations for 
Improving Typewriting Instruction 


by JAMES R. GRAN 
CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 
REMBRANDT, IOWA 


This article, which is part of a survey conducted by Mr. Gran 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for his Master of 
Arts degree at Iowa State Teachers College, points up the 
need for more standardization in our high school typewriting 


‘“he recommendations that are 
presented in this article are based 
upon the results of a survey of 
teaching practices in typewriting 
«s found in the public secondary 
schools of Iowa. All of the public 
high schools were sent a question- 
naire. Six hundred sixty-seven 
schools responded. 

This survey was conducted in 
partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree Master of 
Arts in Education at Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

Although the information con- 
tained in this article refers spe- 


cifically to the state of Iowa, similar situa- 


tions might exist in other states. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





courses be installed in the public 
high schools. 

Only 70, or 10 percent, of the 
responding schools stated that 
they offered personal-use type- 
writing. 

4. That teachers of typewriting 

be encouraged to make use of 
progress charts, both group and 
individual charts, by stressing 
these areas more in teacher- 
training institutions. 
One hundred fifty, or 22 per 
cent, of the responding schools 
stated that they made no use 
of progress charts at all. 


5. That teachers of typewriting be en- 


couraged to teach erasing and require 
satisfactory erasures from the first 
six-week period of the first semester 


1. That more stress be placed upon the on to the end of the course. 


advantages of lettered keyboards over 
blank keyboards by teacher-training 
institutions. 

Of the responding schools, less than 17 
had lettered keyboards for all ma- 
chines. This is slightly more than 2 
per cent of the responding schools. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the responding 
schools had blank keyboards only. 
The remaining schools had a mixture 
of blank and lettered keyboards. 


. That some method be found to make 


typewriting production standards 
more uniform throughout all public 
high schools. 

The survey showed such a variety of 
standards that little or no uniformity 
could be detected. One hundred six- 
teen, or 15 per cent, of the responding 
schools stated that they timed no 
production work at all. 


Only 270, or 40 per cent, of the re- 
sponding schools taught erasing dur- 
ing the first semester of the first-year 
course. Three hundred sixteen schools 
did not teach erasing until the second 
semester. 


6. That some method of uniformity of 


assessing penalties for errors be dis- 
seminated to all high schools. 

The survey results indicated that there 
was little uniformity in assessing 
errors. Fifty respondents, or 6 per 
cent, stated that they used no penalty. 
Three hundred fifty-five, or 53 per 
cent, stated that they used a ten-word 
penalty. The remaining respondents 
used penalties varying from one word 
to five words. 


. That some means of establishing uni- 


form speed standards in typewriting 
be found. 





8. That more personal-use typewriting (Concluded on page 118) 
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Little uniformity was found in speed 
standards in this survey. The stand- 
ards varied in the length of timed 
writing, maximum number of errors 
allowed, and the minimum gross speed 
required. 


. That some method of establishing 


uniform grading procedures for type- 
writing classes be established and 
publicized. 

One hundred ninety respondents, or 
30 per cent, stated that they graded 
every exercise. Two hundred fifty 
respondents, or 37 per cent, stated 
that they required perfect copies fre- 
quently. The emphasis placed on 
speed, accuracy, production, and effort 
varied considerably. 


11. 


Three hundred sixty-five, or 54 per 
cent, of the responding schools stated 
that they cut no stencils and 251, or 
37 per cent, stated that they typed no 
master copies. 

That teachers of typewriting in public 
high schools be encouraged to place 
more emphasis upon the timing of 
production work such as letters, tab- 
ulations, manuscripts and the address- 
ing of envelopes to simulate actual 
on-the-job typewriting situations and 
to raise both the standards of achieve- 
ment and levels of achievement. 

The results of this survey indicate 
that a great deal of production work 
is not timed at all. 


CONCLUSION 


9. That the length of an “ideal” class 
period be made more uniform or more 
nearly, so in the public high schools. 
The results of the survey showed that 
the length of the class periods varied 
from 30 to 60 minutes with the 45 
minute period predominating. 

10. That typewriting classes increase their 
pupils’ opportunity for typing stencils 
and master copies. 


INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL}SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. 
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Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
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Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Many of the current teaching practices 
surveyed are good. Many are not in keeping 
with what the “authorities” in the field 
recOmmend. Perhaps we should consider 
our own teaching practices and compare 
them with what latest research tells us they 
should be. In view of the findings of this 
survey and the recommendations made, I 
believe that we can do a better job of teach- 
ing typewriting than most of us are doing. 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
Spelling 


Office Machines and 


Equipment 


Office Reference 
Material 


Communications 
Correspondence 
Filing 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Tests of Aptitudes 
and Capacities 
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The National Secretaries 
Association (Interna- 
tional) announces that 
Dorothea Chandler of 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, has 
been appointed dean of 
the Institute for Certi- 
fying Secretaries. 

















The Institute, which 
Miss Chandler now heads 
and of which she was 
formerly a member, is a 
department of the Na- 
ional Secretaries Associ- 
ation. It is composed of 
top representatives from 
management, business education, and the 
secretarial field. Its chief function is to su- 
pervise and develop the C.P.S. — Certified 
Professional Secretary — examination which 
the Association sponsors. Held annually in 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country, the C.P.S. examination is aimed at 
giving secretaryship professional status. The 
National Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) now has 983 Certified Professional 
Secretaries in the United States. This new 
national total was reached when 211 secre- 
taries passed the recently held sixth annual 


Miss Chandler 


Chandler, New Dean of 


Secretaries Institute 





C.P.S. examination. 


States with highest 
percentages of C.P.S. holders are Texas, New 
York, California, Illinois, Michigan, and 


Ohio. The next C.P.S. examination will be 
given May 8 and 4, 1957. Deadline for send- 
ing in applications to take the test is Decem- 
ber 15, 1956. Inquiries and applications go 
to The National Secretaries Association 
(International), 222 West 11th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Miss Chandler, who is associate professor 
at the College of Business Administration, 
Syracuse University, received two degrees 
from the University of Iowa and has done 
further graduate work at New York Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University. Prior to 1946, 
when she went to Syracuse, she was chair- 
man of the Business Department of Lake 
Forest High School (Illinois), and assistant 
professor at Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

In addition to her teaching duties at the 
University, Miss Chandler lectures for pro- 
fessional and business groups on the im- 
provement of communications. She is an as- 
sociate member, Technical Writers and 
Editors Association, member of Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, Zonta In- 
ternational, American Business Writers As- 
sociation. 





Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, NY. 
Dallas 2 
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Check These New Features— 


New experienced coauthors 


Attractively bound with improved arrange- 
ment of text material 


New introductory unit on how business 
serves the individual 


Modern treatment of planning a career 
Increased consumer emphasis 


Attractive descriptive introductory page 
for each unit 


Two-column presentation of student ac- 
tivities at the end of each part 


Up-to-date coverage of pensions and social 
security 


Simplified presentation of installment 
buying and insurance 


Modern, functional illustrations 
Improved workbooks and tests 


Comprehensive teachers’ manual with 
numerous new helps for the teacher 


Promotion for Miss Lambert 





Allie Dale Lambert, 
former business educa- 
tion teacher at Tulsa’s 
Will Rogers High School, 
has been named super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion and supervisor of the 
newly created school- 
employer relations de- 
partment of the Tulsa, 
Okla., Public Schools. 


Concerned with all 
phases of school-employ- 
er relations, the new de- 
partment will deal with 
job placements, employer 
assistance, curriculum 
modifications, and stu- 
dent guidance. It will work closely with an 
advisory committee of local businessmen in 
an effort to determine the needs of business 
as they apply to students and graduates of 
the Tulsa schools. Performance of students, 
both in school and after graduation, will be 
recorded through a carefully planned follow- 
up study. 

Miss Lambert entered the Tulsa school 
system in 1942 as business education teacher. 
She also served as financial secretary for the 
schools and for the past seven years coordi- 
nated the cooperative office work experience 
program at Will Rogers High School. During 
this time she worked closely with represent- 
atives of Tulsa’s business firms in training 
and placement of students for jobs in local 
business firms. 

She received her B.S. degree at South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
and her M.S. degree at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater. She has served as an 
officer in the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion and is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 








Miss Lambert 


Central Unit of Catholic 
Business Education Association 


The annual regional meeting of the Central 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association will be held at Elizabeth Seton 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
Friday, November 23. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Challenges and Trends in 
Business Education.” Sister Edith Marie, 


convention chairman, and her committee 
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have planned an excellent program. Frank 
P. Donnelly of the Gregg Division of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, will speak on 
stenographic training and will discuss the 
trends and challenges in the field of Catholic 
business education. Mrs. Elizabeth Lukehart 
of the Pinkerton School of Business will 
show the trends in personality training. 


Eastern C. B. E. A. Unit 
Elects Chairman 


Reverend Brother William, O.S.F. of the 
faculty of St. Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, 
New York, has been unanimously elected 
the chairman of the Eastern Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association. 
The executive board members, meeting at 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High School in 


_ Brooklyn, also elected Sister Muriel, R.S.M. 


of Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New 
Jersey, to act as their cochairman. Sister 
Mary Sebastian, R.S.M., Catherine Mc- 
Auley High School, Brooklyn, and Sister 
Rose Gabriel, O.P., Dominican Commercial 
High School, Jamaica, were chosen to be 
secretary and treasurer of the Unit respec- 
tively. 


U.B.E.A. Convention 


Dallas, Texas, has been named the site of 
the first national convention of the United 
Business Education Association to be held 
June 16-21, 1957. The convention chairman 
will be Dr. Vernon V. Payne, chairman of 
the Division of Business Education at North 
Texas State College, Denton. His appoint- 
ment was announced by the president of 
U.B.E.A., Dr. E. C. McGill, head of the 
Business Administration Department, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


The U.B.E.A. has previously met on a 
regional basis, but will stage the national 
convention next year to coincide with the 
centennial celebration of the National Edu- 
cation Association, with which U.B.E.A. is 
affiliated. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 

of ice Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 

out charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Business Teachers Association 
of New York. State 


Plans have been made for a meeting of the 
Business Teachers Association of New York 
State in Rochester on November 3 to re- 
explore the area of current office standards 
and evaluation of student competencies. 
John A. Pendery, office manager of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will present current and timely criteria 
on business standards in his address, “The 
Effect of Automation on Office Standards.” 
This will be followed by a panel discussion 
in which prominent leaders in business and 
education will participate, namely: John 
Whitcraft, New York State Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, Albany; Grace Murray, 
New York State Employment Service; Ed- 
ward Plant, manager of the Office Training 
Department of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester; Mary Bates, business teacher, 
Jordan; Sylvia Cuomo, Personnel Practices 
Specialist, General Electric Corporation, 
Schenectady. 


Indonesian Supervisor to Study 
at Rider College 


Mr. Johannes Paat, 
head supervisor of busi- 
ness education in Dja- 
karta, Indonesia, arrived 
in the United States in 
September to study 
teacher-training _ tech- 
niques at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Carl B. Zoerner, 
head of the Business Ed- 
ucation Department at 
Rider College, announced 
that Mr. Paat was as- 
signed to Rider College 
by the Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the International Cooperation 
Administration, Office of Education pro- 
gram. For a period of six months, Mr. Paat 
will study business subjects, methods and 
techniques of business subjects, and tech- 
niques of supervision. 

The Ministry of Education in Djakarta, 
Indonesia, has indicated that Mr. Paat ex- 
pects to adapt and put into effect the phi- 
losophy and techniques of supervision he has 
studied in the United States and that cur- 
riculum reconstruction may be a part of 
this new task. 








Mr. Paat 
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Honor for Dr. Nanassy 


Louis C. Nanassy, 
State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey, is 
the new business mana- 
ger of the American Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, 
according to an an- 
nouncement by Bernard 
A. Shilt, chairman of the 
Joint Publication Com- 
mission. Dr. Nanassy, 
who succeeds Theodore 
N. LaMonte, will handle 
the advertising, subscrip- 
tions, and sales. 

American Business Ed- 
ucation is published in 
October, December, March; and May by the 
Joint Publication Commission of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association and the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association as a 
service to their members. Subscriptions and 
individual copies can be purchased by non- 
members and libraries. 

The members of the Joint Publication 
Commission representing E.B.T.A. are: 
Mr. Shilt of the Buffalo Public Schools, and 
Helen Reynolds of New York University. 
Representing N.B.T.A. are: Enos Perry, 
Chicago Public Schools, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Commission, and F. Wayne 
House, University of Nebraska. 





Dr. Nanassy 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.32, subject to 


school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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BOOKKEEPING ano ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Here are two important reasons: 


* Teachable Content 


The simple, accurate, and reliable content 
appeals to teachers. It is based upon the 
best and latest methods of bookkeeping 
and accounting as found in modern busi- 
ness. It emphasizes vocational bookkeep- 
ing, but also gives adequate personal and 
social applications. Standard three-color 
ruled forms are given throughout the 
book. The terminology and procedures 
follow the latest recommendations of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


The vocabulary is simplified and con- 
forms to the reading level of the students 
taking the course. This plus the use of 
italics for new terms help assure student 
mastery. 


* Variety of Materials 


A choice of materials is provided to fit the 
need in your school. There are three 
beginning textbooks of different lengths 
and an advanced volume. A choice of 
five workbooks (to fit your course re- 
quirements) and nine practice sets (three 
with business papers) are provided to 
give a selection of optional materials for 
your first-year course. Three workbooks 
and five practice sets are available for 
the advanced course. 

Objective tests, semester examinations, 


teachers’ keys and manuals, and award 
services are available as an aid to teach- 


ing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Free Tax Materials 
From Government 


A new edition of the Internal Revenue 
Service’s “Federal Income Tax Course,” 
for use in teaching high school students basic 
income tax facts and how income tax returns 
should be prepared, is being readied for free 
distribution this fall, Revenue Commissioner 
Harrington has announced. 


Forms for use in ordering copies of the new 
course have been mailed to more than 30,000 
public, parochial, and private secondary 
schools of the nation. 

The instruction course was first offered by 
the Revenue Service five years ago, and it 
was received enthusiastically by schools all 
over the country. This year, Commissioner 
Harrington expects more than 95 per cent of 
the secondary schools to make use of the 
course. 

Distribution of the instruction materials 
for group educational purposes has been of 
benefit to the Internal Revenue Service as 
well as to the public. Students taking the 
courses learn for themselves the facts about 
income taxation and the preparation of re- 
turns, and a great many of them communi- 
cate this information to their families and 
friends. Cumulative improvement in the 
accuracy of income tax returns has resulted. 

Included are instructional materials for 
the so-called “General Course,” which is 
directed to students in our city and urban 
areas; and the “Farm Course,” which is for 
use in the more than 10,000 high schools and 
secondary schools in the rural and farm areas 
of the country. Instruction manuals are pro- 
vided for the teachers and each student is 
furnished a handbook to be used in following 
at their desk the instructions given by the 
teacher. The students’ handbooks contain 
illustrations of filled-in return forms, sample 
problems, and blank forms for completion to 
provide for practice in filling in returns. The 
Farm Course includes a section on record 
keeping of farm income and expenses on 
both the “cash” and “accrual”? methods of 
accounting. 


Enlarged copies, or “blow-ups’” of the 
blank forms are supplied for demonstration 
by the teacher of the proper method of filling 
in returns. Other materials furnished in- 
clude copies of the official instructions for 
preparing Form 1040 and of the “Farmers’ 
Tax Guide,” which is more comprehensive 
and has a more detailed explanation of tax 
matters pertaining to farmers. 

The initial distribution of the school tax 
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teaching kits will be made directly from the 
National Office of the Internal Revenue 
Service in Washington, D. C. to each school 
sending in the official order blank. Any 
others who are interested in obtaining these 
courses for group presentation should ad- 
dress their request to either their local Dis- 
trict Director of Internal Revenue or to the 
Public Information Division, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Doctorate for Petitjean 





Charles F. Petitjean, 
associate professor of 
marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been awarded his 
Doctor of Education de- 
gree from New York 
University School of Ed- 
ucation. At the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport Dr. 
Petitjean is chairman of 
the Department of Gen- 
eral Business and is the 
coordinator for business 
education. 

Prior to joining the 
University faculty in 1945, Dr. Petitjean 
was a business teacher and head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Collinsville 
High School, Canton, Connecticut. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Teachers College 
of Connecticut and his M.A. degree from 
New York University. 

The title of Dr. Petitjean’s thesis is “A 
Study of Terminal Education in the Junior 
Colleges of Connecticut.” 














Dr. Petitjean 


Catholic Typing Tests 


The theme of the Catholic typing tests, 
sponsored by the Mid-West Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, is 
“The Lay Apostolate.” The cost of the 
typing tests for the school year is as follows: 
1 to 10 copies, $2.00; 11 to 20 copies, $3.00; 
21 to 30 copies, $4.00; 31 to 40 copies, $5.00; 
41 to 50 copies, $6.00; over 50 copies, price on 
application. Send your orders to Sister 
Joseph Marie, C.S.J., Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas. Certificates and pins may be 
ordered from Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M.., 
St. Patrick’s School, Waukon, Iowa. 
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A New, Carefully 
Planned Revision 
of the Pioneer 


Book in the Field... 
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CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


5th Edition — By Wilson and Eyster 


The organization and content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, are carefully planned to conform 
to existing courses of study and the recommendations of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
The economic problems of consumers are divided into 
ten areas, each of which is treated as a separate part. 


The entire book is filled with vital and interesting topics — 
important to everyone as consumers — which are de- 
veloped in a way that will hold the student's interest. They 
are specifically and directly applied to everyday problems 
in simple, nontechnical language. A usable, practical 
vocabulary of ordinary, day-by-day terms is built easily and 
logically in every lesson. 


The suggestions of many teachers were used to make 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS more practical, 
more readable, and more teachable. Helpful and in- 
teresting graphic material plus the varied and practical 
student activities at the end of each lesson add to its class- 
room effectiveness. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Catholic Mid-West Unit 


“~~ 


“Women in Business” will serve as the 
theme for the annual regional convention of 
the Catholic Business Education Association 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, on Saturday, 
November 24, it was announced by Sister 
M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois, Mid-West Unit chairman 
and program chairman. 

The Most Reverend Loras Lane, J.C.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, lowa, and 
president of Loras College, will deliver the 
keynote address on “Papal Teachings on 
Women in Business.” Bishop Lane earned 
his degree in Business Administration at 
Notre Dame University and pursued further 
courses at the State University of Iowa in 
addition to his studies at Loras College, 
Catholic University of America and in 
Rome. 

Edward Moldt, Wage and Salary Control 
Department, Collins Radio Company, Cedar 


Meets in Chicago 


Rapids, Iowa, will discuss “Personnel Eval- 
uation in Job Applications.” 

Other sessions will be devoted to “Women 
in the Professions” and “Human Relations 
and Women in Business.” Nearly 500 dele- 
gates from eleven Mid-West states are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting. Sister Helen 
Marie, P.B.V.M., St. Patrick’s High School, 
Waukon, Iowa, is registrar. Sister M. 
Tarcisius, $.S.C.M., St. Patrick’s Central 
High, Kankakee, is in charge of exhibits; 
Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will handle 
teaching aids and free materials. The Rever- 
end Charles Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas, and Miss Loretto 
Hoyt, DePaul University, Chicago, are co- 
chairmen of the Reception Committee. 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, is publicity 
chairman. 











Alpha Kappa Psi 
Essay Contest 


The Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation, estab- 
lished by Alpha Kappa Psi, national pro- 
fessional fraternity in commerce and busi- 
ness administration, announces its new high 
school essay contest on a nation-wide scale. 

Any full-time student, not over 18 years 
of age, of a regularly recognized and ac- 
credited high school in the Continental 
United States, the Canal Zone, or the ter- 
ritories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
the Virgin Islands is eligible to participate. 

The essay subject is ““The Basic Elements 
of the Free Private Enterprise System and 
How the System Has Promoted Economic 
Development.” 

The essay must be an original composition, 
not to exceed 1,000 words in length and must 
be submitted on or before April 30, 1957, to 
the Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation, 111 E. 
38th Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 

Essays must be typewritten using double 
space, and when submitted must be ac- 


companied by a statement signed by the 
principal of the participant’s high school 
certifying that the participant is, on the date 
of submission of the essay, (1) not more than 
18 years of age, and (2) a full-time student 
in such high school. 

Entries will be judged by independent 
judges on the basis of originality, uniqueness 
and aptness of thought. The decision of the 
judges will be final. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the case of ties. Only one prize 
will be awarded in a single family. No entries 
will be returned; all become the property of 
the Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation. 

All qualified essays will be entered in a 
single contest, and will be eligible for three 
cash prizes which will be awarded by the 
judges on or before October 1, 1957, as 
follows: 

First Prize — Three Hundred Dollars 
Second Prize — Two Hundred Dollars 
Third Prize — One Hundred Dollars 





principles are applied in teaching bookkeeping. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN OF 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


A 16-page booklet, No. C569, will be sent on request without charge to any interested teacher. It shows how psychological 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Fifty-ninth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 


December 27-29, 1956 


Convention Theme — “Looking Ahead in Business Education” 


Leslie J. Whale, su- 
pervisor of business ed- 
ucation for the city of 
Detroit, Michigan, presi- 
dent of the National 
Business Teachers As- 
sociation, has announced 


for the 59th annual con- 
vention. The other of- 
ficers of the Association 
are: first vice-president, 
A. Donald Beattie, Busi- 
ness Education Depart- 





ment, Johnson High 
L. J. Whale School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; second  vice- 


president and local chairman, Mary E. 
Plunkett, Crane Junior College, Chicago 
Illinois; secretary, Carl H. Cummings, De- 
partment of Business Education, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb; treasurer 
and exhibit manager, Robert P. Bell, De- 
partment of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; ex- 
ecutive board member and coordinator 
of convention program, Doris Howell Crank, 
Champaign, Illinois; Russell J. Hosler (ex- 
officio), School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; executive board 
member, Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
executive board member, R. L. Thistleth- 
waite, Department of Business Education, 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb; 
membership and publicity chairman, Harves 
Rahe, Department of Business Administra- 
tion, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale; preconvention news editor, Willard C. 
Clark, Northeastern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Expected to attend the meeting will be 
approximately 1,500 teachers of business 
education who will profit from the three de- 
partmental sections of the program ~— secon- 
dary schools, colleges, and private schools. 
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the following program, 


A very popular phase of the program will 
be retained this year — the Sixth Annual 
Problem Clinic. At the clinic teachers will 
have an opportunity to hear specialists who 
can help them with their teaching problems. 
The clinic is conducted in addition to the 
regular program. 

Again this year, for teachers who can avail 
themselves of the daytime schedule before 
the official convention begins on Thursday 
evening, December 27, seven diversified 
tours, morning and afternoon, have been 
arranged. These tours will provide partici- 
pants with an insight into some of the larger 
Chicago businesses and institutions which 
will include the following: Chicago Board of 
Trade, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 
Tribune, Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, Swift and 
Company, and various radio and TV pro- 
grams. 

The complete program follows: 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 27 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 P.M. 
Tours (at scheduled times during the day) 


1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, December 27 


7:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Leslie J. Whale, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Rev. Michael I. English, S. J., 
Loyola University, Chicago 

Welcome: Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, gen- 
eral superintendent of schools, Chicago 

Music 
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Keynote Address: “New Business Con- 
cepts for the Air and’ Atomic Age” — 
Dr. John H. Furbay, TWA’s Global 
Air World Education Director, New 
York 
9:30 P.M. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Ray Price 


Chairman, Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, Agnes Lebeda, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; secretary, Donald Raffetto, Ev- 
anston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 


Theme: “Basic Business in Action” 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 

“Looking Ahead in Basic Business’ — 
Ramon Heimerl, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley 

Group Leaders: Hugh Brown, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois; Helen Spurr, Deer Park High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gerald Brack- 
enside, Hamilton High School, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois; Charlotte Tuthill, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Robert Poland, Perrysburg High 
School, Perrysburg, Ohio; Cecil Phil- 
lips, Campus High School, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Agnes 
Lebeda, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Discussion of ideas developed by groups — 
Mearl Guthrie 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Robert Thistlethwaite 

Chairman: Jeanne Dahl, Glenbrook High 
School, Glenview, Illinois; vice-chair- 
man, Fred L. Cook, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California; secretary, 
Loren E. Waltz, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Theme: “‘Automation and the Office Ma- 
chines Laboratory” 
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Panel: 

“The Economic and Social Effects of 
Automation” — Alfred H. Dorstewitz, 
manager, Records Management Divis- 
ion, Stivers Office Service, Chicago 

“The Classroom Teacher’s Approach to 
Automation” — Frank W. Lanham, 
Cooperative Office Occupations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 28 


9:00 a.mM.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Milo Kirkpatrick 

Chairman: Winslow T. Batdorf, Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis; 
vice-chairman, E. G. Anderson, 
Hammel-Actual Business College, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; secretary, Violet R. Sergent, 
Hammond Business College, Hammond, 
Indiana 

Panel: 

“The Effect Automation Will Have on 
Methods of Taking Dictation — Paul 
M. Pair, president, The Speedwriting 
School, Chicago 

“Accounting and Automation” —J. F. 
Sherwood, president, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Penmanship and Automation” — Ellen 
Kruger, Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis 


“Human Relations’ — John A. Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion: E. G. Anderson, leader 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Russell J. Hosler 

Chairman, Enos C. Perry, director of busi- 
ness education, Chicago; vice-chairman, 
Arnold Condon, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; secretary, Florence Trakel, 
Waukesha High School, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 

Theme: “The Business Education Pro- 
gram of the Future” 
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Panel: 

“How Much and What Kind of General 
Education for the Business Student?” — 
J. N. Given, Los Angeles Junior College 
of Business, Los Angeles, California 

“Should Prescribed Vocational Programs 
Be Required in Business Education?” — 
R. L. Higgenbotham, director of busi- 
ness, Houston, Texas 

“Where Is the Work-Study, Cooperative 
Work Experience Program Headed?”— 
Margaret Elam, supervisor of business 
and distributive education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

“What Can the Departmental Chairman 
Do to Improve the Business Education 
Program?” — Carmi J. Odell, Senior 
High School, Pontiac, Michigan 

“What Kind of Business Teacher Should 


Be Employed?” — Samuel Nowinson, 
principal, Nicholas Senn High School, 
Chicago 

Discussion 


Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Harves Rahe 

Chairman, Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois; 
vice-chairman, Evelyn F. Kronen- 
wetter, Kenosha High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; secretary, Ruthetta Krause, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Theme: “Preparing for Tomorrow’s Sec- 
retarial Opportunities” 

Panel: 
“New Secretarial Tools” — Fred Cook, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
“‘New Secretarial Responsibilities” —John 
L. Rowe, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

“New Secretarial Opportunities’ — Alan 
Lloyd, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Houser 
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Chairman, Ivan Calton, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield; vice- 
chairman, Arthur Johnson, Austin 
High School, Austin, Minnesota; sec- 
retary, Mary M. Brady, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Theme: “Looking Ahead in Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
Major Topics: “Taking a New Look At—” 
The methods of teaching the first days 
of beginning bookkeeping. 

The significance of developing a need 
for each bookkeeping procedure. 

The ways to measure understandings 
of business. 

The problems of the beginning teacher. 

Resource Leaders: Paul A. Carlson, Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater; M. 
Herbert Freeman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Doris Howell Crank 


Chairman: Reyno F. Bixler, Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan, IIl- 
inois; vice-chairman, Wendell B. Fid- 
ler, Western Michigan College, Kalama- 
zoo; secretary, William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Theme: “Looking Ahead in Distributive 
Education” 

-Panel: L. T. White, manager of business, 
research and education of Cities Service 
Petroleum, Inc., New York; John A. 
Beaumont, chief of business education 
and distributive education, Springfield, 
Illinois; Hugh C. Muncy, executive 
manager, Illinois Chain Store Council, 
Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS OWNERS 
AND REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Hugh Barnes 
Chairman: C. D. Rohlffs, Nettleton Com- 
mercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; vice-chairman, Ruth L. Davis, 
Davis Business College, Toledo Ohio; 
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secretary, Rose Mary Langdon, Ports- 
mouth Interstate BuSiness College, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Theme: ““A New Look at Some Old Ideas” 

Panel: Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York; J. V. 
Forrest, American Accountants Train- 
ing Association, Oklahoma City; Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; James Braw- 
ford, H. M. Rowe Company, Chicago; 
H. D. Hopkins, National Association 
and Council of Business Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


Friday, December 28 


6:30 P.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Banquet 
9:00 p.m.—12:00 a.m. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. 
Business Meeting 


SIXTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Saturday, December 29 


9:30 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Junior 
High School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Margaret Andrews, 
consultant, Business Education and 
Placement, Board of Education, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

Consultant: Lydia Sutton, Wayne State 
University and the High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 

Recorder: Ralph Pearson, Hazel Park 
Junior High School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 


Group 2— Problems of Teachers of High 
School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: George Martin, Flint 
Community College, Flint, Michigan 

Consultant: John L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Recorder: Mary Witherow, Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 3— Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Mearl R. Guthrie, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio 
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Consultant: Russell J. Hosler, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Recorder: Mary E. Connelly, College of 
Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts 

Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Elementary Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: Sister M. Therese, 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 

Consultant: Rowena Wellman, The Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 

Recorder: Charles O. Nelson, Johnson 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Hazel A. Flood, Busi- 
ness Education Division, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Consultant: Eleanor Skimin, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

Recorder: Lorraine Missling, Nicolet 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Secretarial Practice 

Discussion Leader: Martha F. Hill, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Consultant: Robert J. Ruegg, Business 
Education Division, Underwood Cor- 
poration, New York City 

Recorder: Mary Yocum, High School, 
Austin, Minnesota 

Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Shorthand and Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Ruby J. Wall, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Consultant: (To be chosen) 

Recorder: Carol Ostness, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 

Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Clerical Office Practice 

Discussion Leader: Dorothy Travis, Cen- 
tral High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Consultant: Fred C. Archer, Gregg Divis- 
ion of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 

Recorder: Helen Woods, Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Bookkeeping 

Discussion Leader: Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Consultant: Gilbert Kahn, East Side 
Commercial High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
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Recorder: Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Michigan 
Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of High 

School General Business 
Discussion Leader: Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Consultant: Howard E, Wheland, De- 
partment of Business Education, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Recorder: Arthur Anthony, Senior High 
School, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Group 11 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Advanced Basis Business 

Discussion Leader: Fred A. Poor, North- 
ern Illinois State College, DeKalb 

Consultant: Ray G. Price, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Recorder: Oscar Brudevold, High School, 
Hopkins, Minnesota 


Group 12 — Problems of Teachers of the . 


College Course — Introduction to Busi- 
ness 

Discussion Leader: Agnes Lebeda, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Consultant: Clyde Beighey, Western Illi- 
nois State College, Macomb 

Recorder: Wilmoth C. Price, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Group 13— Problems of Teachers of 
Distributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Warren G. Meyer, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Consultant: William B. Logan, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Recorder: Harland E. Sampson, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Group 14 — Problems of Teachers of Adult 
Business Education Classes 

Discussion Leader: Theodore Case, di- 
rector, Adult Education, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois 

Consultant: John Brickner, consultant in 
Business Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 

Recorder: Marjorie Swanson, University 
High School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Group 15 — Problems of Teachers of Co- 
operative Part-Time Programs 

Discussion Leader: Peter G. Haines, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Consultant: John A. Beaumont, chief, 
Business and Distributive Education 
Service, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 
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Recorder: Ralph E. Mason, College of 


Commerce, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Group 16— Problems in Planning Ade- 
quate Physical Facilities for Instruction 

Discussion Leader: E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 

Consultants: John E. Binnion, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; George A. 
Hutchinson, Perkins & Will Architects, 
Chicago 

Recorder: Ethel J. Harmeling, Glenbrook 
High School. Northbrook, Illinois 


Group 17 — New Ways to Meet Promo- 
tional Problems of Private Business 
Schools 

Discussion Leader: Walter E. Kamprath, 
Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis 

Confisultant: Robert Sneden, Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Recorder: Bernard W. Dasch, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Inc., Evansville, In- 
diana 


Group 18 — Teaching Problems in Private 
Business Schools 

Discussion Leader: R. Frank Harwood, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Consultant: William C. Gordon, Bryant 
and Stratton Business Institute, Buf- 
falo, New York 

Recorder: M. D. Puterbaugh, Jr., South 
Bend College of Commerce, South Bend, 
Indiana 


Group 19 — Problems Involved in Student 
Teaching 

Discussion Leader: Floyd Crank, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Consultant: Albert C. Fries, Chico State 
College, Chico, California 

Recorder: Millie Hillestad, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Yocum 


Chairman: J. Richard Becker, Jr., In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; vice-chairman, Margaret An- 
drews, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota; secretary, Wil- 
liam F. Layne, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

‘Recruiting New Teachers’—H. G. 
Enterline, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 

“Automation in the Office” — Joseph J. 
Hackett, sales representative, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 29 


2:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Lloyd Douglas 

Chairman, George A. W agoner, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; vice-chairman, 
A. F. Knapper, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; secretary, Ralph E. Mason, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Theme: “Electronic Data Processing in 
the College Curriculum” 

Speaker: E. W. Martin, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

Panel: William Pasewark, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; Leo Niemi, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo; 
F. A. Lilly, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Saturday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Paul Muse 

Chairman: Homer F. Long, Detroit Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, Michigan; vice- 
chairman, B. W. Dasch, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana; 
secretary, Helen Fankhauser, College of 
Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Theme: The Private School Looks Ahead” 

Panel: 

“Public Relations’ — A. C. Hermann, 
president, Jackson Business University, 
Jackson, Michigan 

“Automation — What Lies Ahead?” — 
William R. Byrne, manager of Recruit- 
ing and Training, Chicago Office of 
Burroughs Corporation 

“Student Drop-outs — What’s the An- 
swer?”’ — Erwin Powers, Spencerian 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
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BANQUET 
Saturday, December 29 


6:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Leslie J. Whale, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Rev. George Courrier, First 
Congregational Church, Evanston, II- 
linois 

Music 

Address: ‘Perils of a Columnist” 

Speaker: Sydney J. Harris 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of 1957 Convention City 

9:30 p.m.—12:00 a.m. 
Dancing and Entertainment 








Teachers College Breakfast 
At N. B. T. A. 


Columbia University Teachers College 
will hold its annual “former students” break- 
fast at the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago. 

Former students and their friends are in- 
vited. Tickets may be secured at the time of 
registration for the convention, at which 
time the complete details of the breakfast 
will also be available. 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner will be pres- 
ent to meet with the group‘and to relate 
some of his recent experiences concerning the 
project in Mexico on which he has been 
working. 





= ca 
BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND AND MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice 
outfit consisting of ten different narratives of 
transactions with the books of entry that are 
necessary for the records. 

The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, 
a family, and small businesses. 

These projects may be used any time in first- 
year bookkeeping after the fundamental prin- 
ciples have been studied. Practical experience 
gained includes budgeting and the use of various 
types of bookkeeping records, such as a combined 
cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 
The list price is $1.44. An examination copy 
will be sent on request to any teacher who will 
consider the projects for class use. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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A.V.A. Program in 


Arthur L. Walker, Di- 
rector of Business Edu- 
cation, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
(vice-president for busi- 
ness education of the 
American Vocational 
Association,) and Arnold 
Condon, head of the De- 
partment of Business 
Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, (pro- 
gram chairman), have 
announced the following 
A. L. Walker program for the annual 
— convention for business 
teachers to be held in 





1956: 
PROGRAM 


Tuesday, December 4 
9:30 A.M. 
Tour of O’Fallon Technical High School 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tuesday, December 4 
1:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Robert F. Kozelka, state su- 
pervisor of business and distributive 
education, Springfield, Illinois, president 
of N.A.S.B.E.; Recorder; Mildred Wit- 
ten, assistant state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Secretary - Treasurer's Report: Laura 
Nicholson, state supervisor of business 
and distributive education, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Committee Reports: 

“Working with Associations for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development” — 
M. Bernadine Bell, consultant in busi- 
ness education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 
(chairman) 

“Working with State Education Associa- 
tions and Teachers’ Professional Or- 
ganizations” — Elvin S. Eyster, profes- 
sor of business education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington (chairman) 

“Re-establishing a Business Education 

Service in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion” — Arthur L. Walker, state super- 
visor of business education, Richmond, 
Virginia (chairman) 
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St. Louis, Missouri, on December 4 to 6, _ 







Business. Education 


Election of Officers: H. D. Shotwell, state 
supervisor of business education, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Symposium: Developing the 1956-57 
N.A.S.B.E. Program — Precepts, Peo- 
ple and Places 

Wednesday, December 5 
8:00 A.M. 

Early Bird Breakfast 

Chairman, Arthur L. Walker 

Local Chairman, Thomas Halstead, 
O’Fallon Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Host: William Cartwright, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Janet Morris, Clayton High 
School, Clayton, Missouri 

“Plans for Serving Business Education 
from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation” — James Pearson, assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
D. C. 

Visit Commercial and Educational Ex- 
hibits 

FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Wednesday, December 5 


1:30 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Russell Cansler, head of De- 
partment of Business Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 
Hostess: Harriot Hoffman, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Ruth S. Harden, Vashon High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Keynote Address: Paul S. Lomax, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Department of Business 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Projection of Dr. Lomax’s talk: 

Teacher Training — Elvin S. Eyster, chair- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Supervision of Business Education — Mar- 
garet Andrews, consultant in business 
education, Board of Education, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Cooperation with Business — David H. 
Griffin, manager, Market Planning De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Missouri 

Curriculum — Herbert A. Tonne, profes- 

sor of business education, New York 
University, New York City 
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Cooperative Education — John A. Beau- ing editor, Gregg Publishing Division, 
mont, chief, Business-and Distributive McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
Education, Illinois State Board of Vo- York City 


cational Education, Springfield, Illinois Shorthand — George Wagoner, head, De- 
ag at film, “Coopera- partment of Business Education, Uni- 
tive Education Pius) versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


BUSINESS SESSION Office Machines and Clerical Practice — 
Peter L. Agnew, chairman, Department 


Thursday, December 6 of Business Education, New York 


806 o~1000 ae. University, New York City 
Recorder: Mildred Witten, assistant state Television — William Carpenter, head, De- 
supervisor of business education, Com- partment of Business Education, Ev- 
monwealth of Georgia anston High School, Evanston, Illinois 
1:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. Basic and Economic Education — H. G. 
What’s New in Business Education and Enterline, professor of business educa- 
What May Be Expected in the Next Ten tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Years Buildings and Equipment.— E. W. Alex- 
Chairman, James Crawford, professor of ander, principal, O’Fallon Technical 
Business Education, Indiana Univer- High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


sity, Bloomington, Indiana Becbheent Peck A ‘Cake di 
mT : . . ping — Paul A. Carlson, director, 
Host: Thomas I. Allen, Southwest High Division of Business Education, Wis- 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 


sin S College, Whitewat 
Recorder: Mary Witherow, Beaumont a ee re 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri Thursday Evening, December 6 


Typewriting — Alan C. Lloyd, typewrit- Ship’s Program and Dance 





RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


for a 2nd Edition — By Moore and Wheland 


special Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
students, an introductory course for business stu- 


one-semester 


dents, a course for home economics students, or 4 
course general course for seme?" wren — will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups and professional 
men, it also introduces the student to business 
records, A very strong feature is found in a group o 
Available with three chapters which show in a simple manner how a 
corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the board 

a workbook and of directors is elected, the officers are elected, the 

projects business is operated, and the records are kept. 
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Bookkeeping Procedure Visualized. This chart, 
2114” x2714”, has been designed for use by accounting 
and bookkeeping teachers to help students in the book- 
keeping training program. 

Summary. The chart, as the title implies, will make 
it easy for students and teachers to check off each new 
bookkeeping term and record form as it is introduced 
and mastered. The chart will provide a constant “look 
back” for review and in practically the same instant a 
“look ahead” as a preview of the next step in the book- 
keeping cycle. The chart, in color, illustrates the source 
of business transactions, proper placement of the entry, 
posting to the ledger, and the financial reports required. 
Red arrows serve to trace the source of information to 
be recorded in completing the records. 


Recommended Use. This illustrated chart can be used 
to a good advantage in all bookkeeping and accounting 
classes during the entire school year, to acquaint stu- 
dents with the proper bookkeeping procedures. It will 
prove valuable as a teaching device as well as for bul- 
letin board use. 

The chart may be obtained upon request from the 
National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. Teacher guide sheets are made available with 
each chart upon request. 


Two Cheers for Charlie. (Released in 1955.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in brilliant color is 
presented by Mutual of Omaha and United of Omaha. 
The film may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. This is the heartwarming story of the 
people next door... the Brices, the Youngs, the ill- 
fated Rushes ...and how Charlie Allen touched each 
of their lives. You'll meet Marian Brice and Joan 
Young, gay, chattering, full of sparkle; and Carol 
Rush, sober, silent, shouldering too big a load for her 
years. The story and the thought behind it are im- 
portant to every responsible man and woman. We 
insure our homes, our cars, yet too often we neglect 
the most important part of all — something that “Two 
Cheers for Charlie,” pulling no punches, brings to 
mind vividly and dramatically. This is the story of 
a vital need and one man’s attempt to answer it. 

Recommended Use. “Two Cheers for Charlie” is 
recommended for use in general business, economic, 
consumer education, business law, and business prin- 
ciples and management classes. 

Sale and Rental. The film is furnished free and may 
be obtained from Movies USA, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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Social Security and the Farmer. This sound 
film is available in black and white and was produced 
for the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 


. Welfare by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 


film may be shown in 14 minutes and is cleared for tele- 
vision use. 


Summary. As of January, 1955, self-employed farm- 
ers were covered by the social security law for the first 
time. Now many farm workers are eligible to earn pro- 
tection under the law. This film points out some of the 
things every farm family should know about the social 
security law. It explains monthly retirement payments 
at the age of 65 without complete retirement. “Social 
Security and the Farmer” also includes the eligibility 
for monthly payments after the age of 72, regardless of 
how much the farmer continues to earn. This film shows 
how a farm employee is covered by the law if his em- 
ployer pays him $100 or more in cash wages in the year. 
These important facts, as well as when and how much 
tax is to be paid and withheld from earnings, are il- 
lustrated. 


Recommended Use. This film will prove most helpful 
and worth while for all students and adult groups now 
living on farms or who plan to live in farm areas in the 
future. Special showings in Four-H Clubs and in Farm 
Bureau Co-op centers should prove helpful and educa- 
tional. The film can also be used for basic instruction in 
bookkeeping, general business, and guidance classes for 
high schools where the majority of the students live on 
a farm. 


Sale and Rental. “Social Security and the Farmer” is 
available in 16-mm. or $5-mm. prints. Write to your 
nearest Social Security District Office. 


Typing Do’s and Duds. (Set No. 2) 1956. A set 
of six posters, 8” x 10”, each in two colors (red and 
black.) 


Summary. ‘These posters were prepared to add a 
touch of color to the class bulletin board and at the 
same time inject a little humor into the typing room by 
pointing out desirable typing techniques and work 
habits. A humorous verse is printed on each poster. 

Recommended Use. For all typewriting classrooms. 
May also be used to a good advantage in shorthand, 
office practice, guidance, and cooperative training 
classes. 

Sale. The complete set may be obtained for $1.00 
from Business Teachers Guide, Poster Visual Aids, 
Box 114, Conway, New Hampshire. 
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Economic Concepts Everyone Should Know. 
1956. Monograoh 95. By Glenn D. Overman, dean, 
College of Business Administration, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. The material in this 43-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph is taken from a re- 
search study entitled, “Basic Economic Concepts 
About the American Business System Which Business 
Executives Believe Everyone Should Know.” This re- 
search study was made as a part of the requirements for 
the fulfillment of the degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
ministration in the School of Business of Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1954. School administrators, business and 
social studies teachers will find this study most informa- 
tive relative to economic education activities of business 
and industry. Particular emphasis is given to basic 
economic concepts which selected business leaders be- 
lieve should be a part of the knowledge of everyone. 
The monograph is divided into six important sections 
as follows: (a) The Problem of What Basic Economic 
Concepts Should be Understood by Everyone, (b) 
Growth of Industry-Sponsored Economic Education, 
(c) Types of Economic Education, (d) Basic Economic 
Concepts in Educational Programs in Industry, (e) 
Rating and Interpretation of Individual Concepts, and 
(f) Summary and Conclusions. Address your request to 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 27; Chicago 
5; New Rochelle, New York; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Making Your Sales Figures Talk. 1953. Small 
Business Management Series No. 8. This 36-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is designed to assist busi- 
nessmen who are aware of the pending marketing prob- 
lems and who want to do something about them. The 
pamphlet suggests sources of information needed for 
marketing analysis, how to analyze sales volume, 
distribution expense, and other phases of produce 
marketing. It also includes information on customers’ 
complaints, returned goods, and salesmen’s reports. 
Price 20 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
a = S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Training Retail Salespeople. (BSB No. 4 Re- 
vised) July, 1955. Now available, lists of government 
and nongovernment publications relative to training 
store personnel. Also available are brief discussions of 
need for well-rounded training, growth in retail educa- 
tion, and Federal aid that maybe requested te promote 
a program of this kind. This 8-page booklet is a free 
service. Send your request to U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Distribution, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Curriculum Patterns in Business Education. 
1956. This 342-page, printed, cloth-bound book is the 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume XIII. 
It is pubkshed jointly by the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the Nationa] Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The thirty chapters included in this yearbook 
represent contributions by thirty-two outstanding 
leaders in the field of business education. The Yearbook 
is divided into four important sections: Part I, Facets 
of Change in Education and Business; Part II, Com- 
petencies for Successful Business Performance; Part III, 
Curriculums for Differentiated Secondary School Pro- 
grams; Part IV, Implementation Through Differenti- 
ated Professional Curriculums. The following points 
are stressed and emphasized in chapter arrangement: 
(a) objectives in secondary business education in- 
fluenced by expanding enrollments; (b) requirements 
for successful business performance through taking a 
job-analysis-inventory; (c) levels and competencies in 
typewriting; (d) levels and competencies in shorthand; 
(e) levels and competencies in office machines; (f) levels 
and competencies in clerical skills and knowledge; 
(g) levels and competencies in accounting and book- 
keeping; (h) levels and competencies in records ad- 
ministration; (i) levels and competencies in general 
business understanding; (j) competencies needed in 
personality traits and social skills; (k) need for and 
understanding of the teacher-coordinator in the work 
experience training program; (1) proposed changes and 
revision of business teacher education curriculums to 
provide business teachers capable of implementing the 
recommended secondary school curriculum patterns. 
Classroom teachers, supervisors, graduate instructors, 
and student teachers will find this yearbook to be an 
excellent text or reference book in the area of curricu- 
lum in business education. Price, $3.75. Order from 
New York University Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. 1956. This 
new film guide contains 560 pages, listing 3,453 titles, 
and is completely revised. For effective use, previous 
editions should be discarded since they are obsolete. 
The guide is most valuable to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching. It contains a complete list of titles, 
description of contents, size, whether sound or silent 
film, date of release, running time, names and addresses 
of distributors, and their branch offices. All new titles 
are indicated by an asterisk. The price per copy is 
$6.00. Send your request to Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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20% CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


62 Edition By Lessenberry and Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is adopted in every state that has an adoption 
in typewriting. The sixth edition is adopted in Alabama (basal), Florida (basal), 
Idaho (cobasal), Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi (basal), 
New Mexico (multiple), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon 
(multiple), South Carolina (cobasal), Tennessee (multiple), Texas (multiple), 
and Utah (multiple). It is also adopted for use in thousands of schools in 

states where there is no state adopted book including the senior high 

schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and many other cities. It is adopted for use in many more schools than 
all competing books combined. 


Here is the comment of a Minnesota teacher that is 
typical of the letters we constantly receive: ‘I am using 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, for all 
my typing classes. I like it very much and my classes 
have progressed faster and better than ever.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Not Worth the Price 


“Tl give you $5 if you'll let me paint you,” the 
artist told the old mountaineer, who thoughtfully 
shifted his tobacco from one cheek to the other. “It’s 
easy money,” encouraged the artist. 

“No question "bout that,” agreed the hillsman. 
eae jes’ awonderin’ how to get the paint off after- 
ward.” 


Top Billing 


“So the marriage of those two movie stars has been 
called off?” 

“Yes. They couldn’t agree as to whose name should 
be first on the wedding invitations.” 


Next Best Thing 
Boxer: “Have I done him any damage?” 
Disgusted Second: “No, but keep swinging. The 
draft might give him a cold.” 
eee 
No Improvement 


Poor Golfer: “Well, how do you like my game?” 
ad “I suppose it’s all right, but I still prefer 
go hag 


Keep Trying 


The champion athlete was suffering from a bad cold 
and was told that he had a temperature. 

“How high is it, Doctor?” he wanted to know. 

“A hundred and one.” 

“‘What’s the world record?” 


Force of Habit 


Dentist: “Which tooth do you want extracted?” 
Pullman Porter: “Lower seven.” 
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Lost and Found 


Father: ““Why were you kept after school?” 
- Son: “J didn’t know where the Azores were.” 
Father: “Well, in the future just remember where 
you put things.” 


A Frank Answer 


Patient: “How can I ever repay you for your kind- 
ness to me?” 
Doctor: “By cash, check, or postal money order.” 


A Real Success 


The 7-year-old son of a radio comedian came home 
with his report card. 

Dad: “Well son, were you promoted?” 

Son: “Better than that, Dad. I was held over for an- 
other 26 weeks.” 


Joy Ride 


Little Boy: “Dad, I wish you would let Mom drive. 
It’s more exciting.” 


No Wonder! 


An American tourist was out sight-seeing in London. 
They took him aboard the old battleship Victory, which 
was Lord Nelson’s flagship in several of his famous 
naval triumphs. An English sailor escorted the Yank 
over the vessel, and coming to a raised brass tablet on 
the deck, he said, as he reverently removed his hat: 
“Ere, sir, is the exact spot where Lord Nelson fell.” 

“Oh, is it?” replied the American, blankly. “Well, 
3 not surprised. I nearly tripped over the thing my- 
self.” 
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A NEW REVISION OF A 
POPULAR BOOK 


- . - emphasizing the 























world-wide aspects of regional, 





economic, and political geography 


as they relate to man’s activities 


OKLD 
GKOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 


5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 





WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, is an interestingly written, logically ar- 
ranged book designed to give the student a practical concept of the geography of 
man. Regional physical factors are introduced to provide a basis for under- 
standing the ‘‘why’’ of man’s economic activities in the various regions of the 
world. It also treats political geography — boundaries, exchanges of terri- 
tories, population and migration, government activities — as it relates to eco- 
nomic geography. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY is written to help the student answer questions of why 
man engages in certain activities to earn a living or to 
support life in the various regions of the world. It also 
stresses the interdependence of one region upon the 
economic products and natural resources of other re- 
gions. The fiction-like style will capture the interest of 
every student. 


Available with a workbook, a set of tests, and a teachers’ 
manual, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady instructor, with Master of Arts degree, graduate 
major, business education, diploma, higher accountancy, 
now employed, desires position in Southwest. Has had 
eleven years’ teaching experience in private business 
see: four and one half years at college level. Address, 

lo. 42. 


Married man; age 50; 26 years mgengoment experience; 
B.A., M.C.S., LL.D. degrees; available soon for private 
—_ college or institutional management. Address, 

o. 50. 





Young woman, with B.B.A. and M.S. degree in guid- 
ance-education, one year ex ence in teaching in 
college, desires position teaching any business subject 
plus doing vocational guidance. Have N. Y. license to 
teach general commercial subjects. Can teach both 
Gregg and Pitman shorthand. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 52. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Combination commercial instructor and field repre- 
sentative (male) wanted. Solicit during spring and sum- 
mer; instruct during fall and winter. idwest school 
offering courses from three to twenty-four months in 
length. Send data sheet listing qualifications and ex- 

rience in teaching and soliciting. State salary expected. 

nclude small photo. Address, No. 43. 


A leading Midwest business college would like to em- 
ploy a top-flight manager or a man who possesses mana- 
gerial ability. This is a real opportunity for the right 
man. Position will be open early in 1957. For evaluation 
and interview, write fully. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address, No. 44. 


Person wanted to do promotion and contact work in 
business school located in the East with view to part 
ownership. Address, No. 45. 





Experienced business school man wanted as registrar. 
Position offers excellent opportunity for managerial posi- 
tion or ownership. School located in Southern State. 
bag for details. Correspondence confidential. Address, 

lo. 48. 





aati SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Death of partner necessitates sale of 92-year-old busi- 
ness college. Completely modernized and air condition- 
ed. Located in industrial community surrounded by rich 
agricultural district. Thirty-nine high schools to draw 
from in Ohio Valley. For quick offer from capable per- 
son will accept as low as $1,500 cash payment. Balance 
in low installments. Offers considered as received. Ad- 
dress, No. 46. 





Business college located in the heart of New Jersey for 
sale. Fully equip with school furniture and supplies. 
Seating “| students. Well established. No com- 
petition. low to sell, due to illness. Excellent op- 
portunity. Address, No. 47. 


Well-established private business school located in 
West Virginia for sale. Owner retired. Good proposition 
oo — and wife. Will sell all or part interest. Address, 

o. 49. 


Business college, located over 50 years in Ohio city of 
_ o_o for sale. Owner has other interests. Address 
o. 51. 





needed by most small retail businesses. 
Recommended for: 

ords used in small retail businesses. 

course in bookkeeping 


List price $1.88. 

SOUTH-WESTERN 

Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about the types of records 
Although the set is based on a retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to any small retail business that uses a cash register. 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set that is typical of rec- 
(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record keeping without a formal 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate smal! businesses. 


San Francisco 3 


PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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A ified Susiness Awithmetic 


6th Edition By Curry and Piner 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth  (HECH THESE FEATURES 
Edition, is by far the most popular book in 
its field because it is planned for teach- /Step-by-step presentation 


ability and easy mastery. Each principle 
is introduced and developed through its 
application in some everyday personal or 
business problem with which the student 


VIllustrative examples 
Functional approach 
VLogical, five-step learning plan 


is familiar. This functional presentation vOral, mental, and written exercises 
builds skill in handling the simple arith- VPlanned cumulative reviews 


metical computations and also teaches how Supplementary problems and drills 
the fundamental processes will be applied : 

in a commonplace personal or business 
transaction. 


Retention of the principles and applications 
is assured through planned period cumula- 
tive reviews. Drills for speed and accuracy 
and supplementary problems are given in 
special sections at the end of the book. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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For Typewriting 
or 
Office Practice 
Classes 





PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 
















Check these features... 


®Contains all supplies for forty jobs. 

*Instruction book gives full instructions 
for each job. 

*Illustrations are provided in instruction 
book to assure proper filling in of business 
forms. 

®Information is given on the function of a 
particular business form in the office. 

©Typing is done from handwritten copy. 

*Special emphasis is given to employment 
forms. é 

*Tabulation and figures get ample atten- 
tion. 

*Both ruled and unruled forms are in- 
cluded. 

®Practice is given in the use of one-time 
carbon forms. i Typewriting 

*Experience is gained in assembling a OFFiCe Practice 
carbon pack. pdreabrhwernd 

Wide experience is provided through a 
variety of realistic office forms. 


*Actual gummed labels are provided to be 
typed 





®Legal documents are typed in full or in 
part. 


®A time-saving, comprehensive teachers’ 
manual is furnished free to users. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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FoR AN ADVANCED COURSE 
IN GENERAL BUSINESS-- 














Business 
Principles 


and 


Management 


3rd Edition — By Shilt and Wilson 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 


MENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced 
business, business administration, or business 
organization and management. It introduces 
many topics that are not covered in other 
specific business courses and ties together 
much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the 
student to get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. It 
provides a much needed background for 
every student who expects to go into business. 


. SOUTH-WESTERN 
) PUBLISHING CO. 
, (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SOME TOPICS 
COVERED 


® Opportunities 
° Financing 

* Starting 

* Housing 

¢ Equipment 

* Organization 

° Layout 

* Purchasing 

® Merchandising 
* Selling 

° Advertising 

* Display 

¢ Transportation 
* Collecting 

* Budgeting 

* Record keeping 
° Insurance 


* Banking 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
URBAN 


ILLINOIS 


SELECTIONS-OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a comtination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR MACHINE COURSE 
COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 
By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 


DRILLS 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





